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To His Excellency Aram J. Pothier, Governor, and the Honorable 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode I sland and Providence 
Plantations, at its January Session, 1911: 


I have the honor to submit herewith Part Three of the Twenty- 
Third Annual Report of the Board of Managers of Rhode Island 
State College, as required by law. 

CHARLES DEAN KIMBALL, 
President of the Board of Managers of Rhode I sland State College. 


Faculty and Other Officers. 


HOWARD EDWARDS, A. M., LL. D., 
PRESIDENT, 


Professor of Political Economy and Social Science. 


HOMER JAY WHEELER, Pu. D., 


Professor of Geology. 


HARRIET LATHROP MERROW, A. M., 
Professor of Botany and Secretary of the Faculty. 


VIRGIL LOUIS LEIGHTON, Pu. D., 
Professor of Chemistry. 


JOHN BARLOW, A. M., 


Professor of Zoology. 
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MARSHALL HENRY TYLER, B. $., 


Professor of M athematics. 


GEORGE EDWARD ADAMS, B. $., 


Chief of Department of Agriculture and Professor of Agronomy. 


ANDREW EDWARD STENE, M. S., 


Superintendent of College Extension. 


SAMUEL HARVEY WEBSTER, B. S., 


Professor of Civil Engineering. 


| E ROYAL LINFIELD WALES, B. $S., 


I Chief of Department of Engineering and Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 


First Lieutenant Sixth Infantry, United States Army, 


|. 

| | HENRY GILMORE STAHL, 
i 
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Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
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BURT LAWS HARTWELL, Pu. D., 


Professor of Agricultural Chemistry. 


HELEN BISHOP THOMPSON, M. S., 


Professor of Home Economics. 


LEONARD PERLEY DICKINSON, B. S. 


Professor of Physics and Electrical Engineering. 


FRANK K. SECHRIST, Px. D., 


Professor of English and Modern Languages. 


FRED S. PUTNEY, B. $S., 


Professor of Animal Husbandry. 


MARION LINCOLN CHAMBERLAIN, B. S., 


Dean of Women and Librarian. 


WILLIAM SAWYER SPENCER, B. D., 


Assistant Professor of Argumentation and Oral Expression. 


GEORGE ROBERT COBB, B. $., 


Assistant Professor of Horticulture. 


THOMAS CARROLL RODMAN, 


Instructor in Woodwork. 


MABEL DEWITT ELDRED, B. $., 


Instructor in Drawing. 


HOWLAND BURDICK, B. $., 


Instructor in Dairying. 


DANIEL JOSEPH LAMBERT, 


Instructor Poultry Keeping. 


JOHN RALEIGH ELDRED, B. $., 


Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 


FRANCIS HERVEY SMITH, M. S., 


Instructor in Chemistry. 
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FLORENCE H. MYRICK, B. $., 


Instructor in Languages. 


HERBERT SETON EAMES, B. S., 4 
Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 1 


ERNEST KINSEY THOMAS, 
Instructor in Nature Study and School Gardening, Extension Department, 


FRANK HARTWELL BILLS, B. $., 


Instructor in Mathematics and Civil Engineering. 


PAUL CLOKE, E. E., 


Instructor in Physics and Electrical Engineering. 


RUTH C. HADLEY, A. B., 


Instructor in German. 


NELLIE ARMSTRONG HARRALL, B. $., 


Instructor in Physical Training for Women. 


EMILE ARTHUR MALLETTE, 
Florist. 


LUCY COMINS TUCKER, ae 
Registrar and Secretary to the President. 3 


ALICE ELIZABETH BEALE, 


Bursar. 


JENNIE CRANDALL THOMPSON. 
Bookkeeper. 
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Lectures, 


Poultry Course, 


E. W. Brown, Old Mystic, Conn., POULTRY INSTRUCTION. 

George A. Cosgrove, Willington, Conn., A One Man PouLTRY FARM. 

I. F. Dexter, Providence, R. I., MATING AND BREEDING LEGHORNS. 
Samuel Knowles, Lexington, Mass., POULTRY KEEPING AS AN AVOCATION. 


John H. Robinson, Boston, Mass., Poutrry Houses. FEEDING. BREEDING. 
Three lectures. 


F. L. Sewell, Niles, Mich., STANDARD Tyres. Two lectures. Illustrated. 


Henry D. Smith, Rockland, Mass., CAPONS AND CAPONIZING. Three lectures and 
a demonstration. 


F. H. Stoneburn, Storrs, Conn., THE Goop, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT ADVERTISED 
SYSTEMS OF POULTRY KEEPING. 


E. Collins Tefft, Wakefield, R. I., POULTRY AND FRUIT CULTURE. 


Carroll H. Magoon, Kingston, R. I., PLANS OF POULTRY FARMS. ESTIMATES OF 
IncomE. Two lectures. 


Farmers! Week. 


H. W. Collingwood, New York, N. Y., THE Consumer’s DOLLAR. 


J. W. Sanborn, Gilmanton, N. H., FARM ADMINISTRATION. 


Wilfrid Wheeler, Concord, Mass., STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 
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Experiment-Station Staff. 


President of the College. 


Howanp EDWARDS, M.A, LL. D.......... ev eens f Exz-offcio Member. 


NN, Ph, D SESE ir Sev ecce s Director; Agronomy. 
BENI MAME WEEL; TU Ei Drar e eth i Vee ae eee n Chemistry. 
George E. Apams, B. $. xod bens xc gems 30 ARS, un Horticulture. 
PururP B. Hanter, Ph. D...... ug P DIE PS PLIES REEL Ru Ia Eme Biology. 
Uni ie Pato TC A TETEET AAA IS Assistant, Agronomy. 
Peenets I. SovmWwIck, B. 80..... 626.0 66s c rn Assistant, Agronomy. 
IE T FALCON, DD Se... or de n Assistant, Agronomy. 
ESSE. A TR Uo. II bee ALS A Assistant, Chemistry. 
CA ttes E ws: gee Meal ane Sree eee ME Assistant, Chemistry. 
Derek 5. FLAME A. Bonis A TT Assistant, Chemistry. 
ROBERT A. LICHTENTHAELER, M. 5....................- Assistant, Chemistry. 
O "Puer MOBILE VeL Assistant, Plant Physiology. 
OEA yu PESSERQOEESERPOERTICYTUVIU RT PRU ED Assistant, Floriculture. 
EBENEN M. DO A ok VR LEVA ERE Me ke ote Assistant, Biology. | 
INNATA B. AMIGON, BLA... ised cease eter es Assistant, Biology. 
A serez "Jes dande LENAN S Meteorology. 
A ME a A a pipes a d A A Librarian. 
S KENNISON, A. Basso airsoii oan Stenographer and Accountant. 
000 0 7 TT, JELE Tr E TR AA ste Gace TTE eee Stenographer. 


The publications of the Station will be mailed free, wpon request, to residents of Rhode Island. 
Suggestions as to how the station can aid the state are gladly received. Visitors are always wel- 


come. Railuay station, telegraph, express, and post-office—Kingston, Rhode Island. Long 
distance telephone, Narragansett Pier Exchange. 


*In charge of experiments in plant physiology and animal feeding. 
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College Calendar. 


Wednesday, September 20.................-... Chapel Exercises, 8:20 A. M. 

Registration, examination of entering and conditioned students, 9:00 A. M. 
Thursday, September 21............o.o.oo...... Recitations begin, 8:20 A. M. 
Tuesday, Noyember 7... 25... leere ehh neg Election Day. 


Wednesday, N ber 29, 12:15 P. M. ha 
PEI A A TS Thanksgiving Recess. 


Monday, December 4, 8:20 A. M. 
Friday, December 22, 12:15 P. M. 


AOS Christ Rua 
Wednesday, January 3, 1912, 8:20 A.M. | ristmas Recess 


Friday, February 9, 4:35 P.M........-- 2. cece eee eee eee First Term ends. 
Tuesday, February 13.................... Entrance Examination, 9:00 A. M. 
Wednesday, February 14 .....................- Second Term begins, 8:20 A. M. 
Registration, 9:00 A. M. Recitations begin 1:00 P. M. 
Sunday, Vebrmaary TL... rr morte Day of Prayer for Colleges. 
A bisa o sacer a crema eh ONERE ROI e ii nali a Good Friday. 
Thursday, February 22). 6 coc ecce cet er Rt hne Washington's Birthday. 
Friday, May 10....... Pu cobs d yu UI Oe e Fey tees Arbor Day. 
Thomae May dU iss cune A ,+Memorial Day. 
A uns 10... sio sek wei weed eee IY 2o Baccalaureate Address. 
Thursday, June 920... doces ros ole ae Rene 8 Commencement Exercises. 


Phil dune BT ee IET IPS Entrance Examination, 9:00 A. M. 
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RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE. 


Foundation. 


The college is one of the so-called land-grant colleges. Of the 
purpose of these institutions Senator Morrill, the author of the 
national legislation which brought them into existence in all the 
states, says: 

“The fundamental idea was to offer an opportunity in every state 
for a liberal and larger education to larger numbers, not merely those 
destined to sedentary professions, but to those needing higher in- 
struction for the world’s business, for the industrial pursuits and 
professions of life." Again he says: “It was to give a chance to 
the industrial classes of the country to obtain a liberal education, 
something more than what was bestowed by our universities and 
colleges in general, which seemed to be based more on the English 
plan of giving education only to what might be called the professional 
classes, in law, medicine and theology." 

The college has also a well-defined investigative purpose in its ex- 
periment station, organized as a department of the college and en- 
dowed by the general government. 

The resources of the college are as follows: 

(1) The interest on $50,000, which was the net amount received 
by the state from the sale of its scrip for 120,000 acres of land, granted 
by the general government in 1862. This fund came to the college 
in 1894. 

(2) The annual appropriation of $15,000 from the general gov- 
ernment, under what is known as the Hatch Act of 1887. This fund 
is exclusively for experimental purposes. 

(3) The annual appropriation of $25,000 from the general gov- 
ernment under the second Morrill Act of 1890. This fund is for 
teaching the subjects distinctly named and specified in the act, as 
follows: “to be applied only to instruction in agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, the English language, and the various branches of 
mathematical, physical, natural and economic science, with special 
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reference to their applications in the industries of life, and to the 
facilities for such instruction." 


(4) The funds coming from the general government of the state 
under the Adams Act of 1906, yielding each year $15,000. This 
fund is exclusively for experimental purposes. 


(5) The funds from the general government under the Nelson 
Amendment of 1907, amounting on July 1, 1907, to $5,000, and 
inereasing yearly thereafter by $5,000 until the whole, in 1911, will 
amount to $25,000. This amendment is simply an extension of the 
1890 Morrill grant and carries the same restrictions. 


(6) The annual maintenance fund from the state, of $25,000, 
used for all the purposes for which the funds of the general. govern- 
ment can not be used: e. g., for extension work; for executive and 
administrative work; for heating , lighting and maintenance of build- 
ings; for the teaching of modern languages other than English, of 
history and civies; for student labor, maintenance of grounds, roads, 
ete. 


The college was founded in 1888 as an agricultural school. In 
1892 it was incorporated as a college. The courses of study have 
been on a college basis since 1892; the requirements for a degree 
were raised in 1898; and the curriculum was again thoroughly revised 
during the years 1906-07 and 1907-08. The course in home econom- 
ics for young women was introduced in 1908. 


Object and Organization. 


The function of the Rhode Island State College is to aid in fostering 
the industrial life of the state, at least in so far as pertains to agricul- 
ture, manufactures, transportation, and home-making. This it does 
in three ways: 1. By the investigation and discovery of new truth 
more or less directly applicable in the industries. 2. By the direct 
distribution of industrial information to the people. 3. By the 
organization and adminstration of definite courses of instruction 
designed to fit young men and young women for effective work in the 
industrial pursuits. | 


The first of these duties is performed by the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Experíment Statíon, 


for a deseription of the work of which the reader is referred to the 
report of the director, constituting Part II of the Report of the Board 
of Managers for the current year. A statement of its staff organiza- 
tion may be found on page 9 of this catalogue. 

The experiment station takes part, also, in the second phase of 
the college activities, by distributing its bulletins to all that desire 
and apply for them. In order, however, more fully and directly to 
bring the college and its work into touch with the people, a 


College Extension Department 


has been organized, and is in active operation. 

The purpose of this department is to carry the instruction of the 
college to those who cannot come to it for study. Whenever nec- 
essary and possible, visits will be made to any part of the state to 
examine farms, orchards, and gardens; to identify injurious insects 
or plant diseases, or give instruction in regard to methods of treat- 
ment; or to examine soils with a view to suggesting remedies for 
lack of fertility. General plans for laying out farms and for carrying 
out the details of any farm operation will be given the fullest con- 
sideration. The college is available for consultation at any time in 
regard to any problem of the farm, garden, or orchard. ‘The fullest 
correspondence is invited, and conscientious consideration will be 
given to every letter received. In conjunction with this phase of the 
work popular bulletins are issued from time to time, which endeavor 
to present the gist of agricultural information on various topics 
without the uninteresting detail of the regular experiment-station 
bulletin. 

Whenever possible, arrangements will be made for demonstrations 
or lectures by members of the college faculty and experiment-station 
staff when called for by any agricultural meeting or neighborhood 
gathering. A number of lectures on various subjects have been 
prepared, which can be secured on short notice by any gathering or 
organization within the state. These lectures are free, the only 
charge being the traveling expenses of the speaker. A complete list 
of the lectures, together with such other information in regard to 
them as may be of interest, has been prepared and may be obtained 
by sending a postal-card request to the department. 


eels — — —À 
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An important part of this extension work is to be the encourage- 
ment of home study and the conducting of correspondence courses. 
For the present, time and funds will not permit the carrying out of 
this plan, but advice will be given to any person wishing to take up 
home study regarding courses of reading, books, and other literature 
which may be necessary in connection with such work. 

Under the direction of the state commissioner of publie schools, 
books on agriculture, home economies, and related subjects, have been 
purchased, and, together with a selected list of bulletins and reports, 
have been made up into a traveling library to be sent out over the 
state. The demand for this library has been so great that Com- 
missioner Ranger has recently purchased books for four more libra- 
ries, which are now ready for distribution. If these are not suffi- 
cient, books for additional libraries will be purchased as the demand 
increases. 


The Extension Department aims to encourage nature study, school 
gardening, and elementary agriculture, and for this purpose main- 
tains the following lines of extension work: 


1. NATURE Srupy.—This is encouraged through the publication 
of a little leaflet called the Nature Guard, and the organization of 
boys and girls in the schools and elsewhere into bands called Nature 
Guard bands, the purpose of which is to awaken in its members a 
livelier interest in the things of outdoor life. It endeavors to stimu- 
late the powers of observation and lay the foundation for a simple, 
rational education which shall give the individual a love for nature 
and a sympathy with his environment and furnish him with a means 
of making life more useful and more enjoyable, whether lived in the 
country or in the city. 


2. ScHoot GARDENS.—The extension department endeavors to 
aid schools and organizations in carrying on children’s gardens. An 
instructor is employed who gives a large part of his time to this work 
and who gives the children direct personal instruction in methods 
of preparing the ground, planting, cultivating, and harvesting garden 
crops. 

Home gardens are also encouraged, and advice given through 
correspondence and by circulars about the best methods of cultiva- 
ting garden crops. At the suggestion of the department, the Wash- 
ington County Agricultural Society and the Newport County Agri- 
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cultural Society will offer prizes for exhibits from children’s gardens, 
and for seed and plant collections. 


3. ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE.—As an aid to the introduction 
of elementary agriculture in the public schools, the department has 
undertaken to promote, in coóperation with various other educational 
and agricultural organizations in the state, a boys’ corn growing 
contest. A premium list, for which the Board of Agriculture, the 
college, and a number of other organizations, business firms, and in- 
dividuals, have provided prizes, has been issued, also a ‘bulletin 
giving methods of growing and exhibiting corn. A state exhibition, 
for which the State Horticultural Society will provide space, will 
be held in the autumn. Granges, church organizations, Y. M. C. 
A.’s and schools have been asked to aid in forming boys’ clubs, and 
in addition, where clubs cannot well be formed, individuals have been 
encouraged to take part in the contest. 

Further notes in regard to this work are given in leaflets and cir- 
culars issued by the extension department, and correspondence from 
anyone who may be interested in regard to the same is invited. 


- The College as an Educational Agency. 


. In its third form of activity, the purpose and work of the Rhode 
Island State College is to give college training and culture to young 
men and young women, not in spite of, but through and with voca- 
tional studies. Its courses are intended, first of all, to make the 
student a self-supporting unit in society, a positive force for social 
advancement, able and willing not only to maintain himself, but 
n also to carry something of the common social burdens that always 
4 weigh upon the thoroughly efficient worker. 


L THE FOUR-YEAR COURSES. 


To this end certain college courses, intended to fit men and women 
for efficiency and leadership in well-defined life-activities, have been 
prepared. These courses are all founded upon training in mathe- 
maties, pure and applied; the English language as a means of inter- 
communication; and the sciences that deal with matter, force, and 
life as applied more directly to agriculture, the mechanic arts, and 
home economies. In the pursuit of these vocational studies, the 
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effort is to accumulate an array of knowledge that, in the activities 
of industrial life, must be always practically serviceable, and, at the 
same time, to gain a disciplinary training both of.brain and of muscle 
and nerve that make for practical effectiveness. These courses, 
moreover, recognizing that a college course should include not only 
intellectual training and the knowledge and skill requisite for bread- 
winning, but also preparation for citizenship, for moral and social 
life, have intertwined with the vocational work and study pre- 
viously mentioned, the subjects that most directly make for cul- 
ture and morality—history, economics, literature, languages, ethics, 
psychology, and sociology. These are ranked as of equal importance 
with the bread-winning studies. 

The college courses just discussed are four years in length, and base 
themselves directly on the work of the four years of the high schools. 
They thus become an integral part of the school system of the state. 
Young men and young women, citizens of the state and having re- 
quisite high-school training, are admitted to these courses without 
charge for tuition. 

The four-year courses thus offered are the agricultural course, 
the engineering course, the teachers’ course in applied science, and 
the course in home economics. 


The Agricultural Course. 


The agricultural course is intended to give thorough preparation 
for taking charge of and operating a piece of landed property. Its 
work is centered around instruetion and practice in horticulture, 
general farming, and animal husbandry (more especially as applied 
to dairying and the poultry industry). The course consists of 
practical work combined with thorough study of the sciences bearing 
directly on such work, viz.: botany, chemistry, geology, zodlogy, 
anatomy, physics, and entomology. In addition, it embraces the 
culture and mental discipline arising from the study of mathematics, 
English composition and rhetoric, history, drawing, modern lan- 
guages, economics, and English literature. The course is planned to 
give the student a full and rounded development as worker, as citizen, 
and as man. 

All agricultural students will follow the same work in the first two 
years; but, at the beginnning of the Junior year, with the required 
work for all students in the course, three optional lines of work are 
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offered, one of which must be selected by the student and followed 
until graduation. The three lines offered are agronomy, horticulture, 
and animal husbandry. No option and no subject will be given for 
which a number of students sufficient to warrant giving it has not 
applied. The tabulated course follows: 


Freshman Year. / 


First TERM. CREDITS.* | SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Rhetoric and ope (English I). 3 Rhetoric and Composition (English I).. 3 
German or French (I or II)........... 3 German or French (I or ID ie elt pt Y 3 
Algebra (Math, I) AA (Math. - General st and Qualitative An- 
EN RINA a 5 alysis (Ch css IN 
nos Chemistry (Chem. I).......... 2[14] General Botany E Luz. be ee 1 [2 
General Botany (Botany D........... 1 [2 Stock Judging (An. Husb. D.......... 2 
Propagation of Plants (Hort. I)....... 1 H | Breeds (An. Husb. IID.............-. 2 
Drawing, Pencil (Fr. Dr. ID.......... 1 Poultry (An. Husb. > 47 ga IU on ca tea: [1] 
Drill (Mil Sci. and T. D....... A a [1] | Spraying and Pruning noe: IV». ih 1 I 
Theory (Mil. Sci. and T. ID...... EN 4 1 Dru CR, Bel apd T. D. conoscan [1 
' ow te "Ebeorv (Mil Bo and T. ET). 3255 . couv. 1 


| Sophomore Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. p SECOND TERM.  CREDITS. 
Newspaper Work (English II)......... 1 e umentation e ai HITS. ES 1 
Interpretive Reading (Oral Expr. I).. 1 ae ating (Oral Expr. ID......... 53 ae. 1 
German or French (II)...,........... S | German or Erone (ID... ern 3 
Mueve Analysis (Chem. HEX. S as. 3] Organic Chemistry (Chem. IV)...:.... 3[1] 

conomic Botany UE od 0 outs vie bc RU Descriptive Ara Gis e e 
General Zoólogy (Zoól. D............. 2 [2] EPhyaiciory (D001. IID........ T. ces 3 [1] 
Forage Pa T inn. MUS 2 TA A O ee 2 
Vegetable Gardening (Hort. ID. Ae E 2 Drill (Mil, eet, ONE T.I lecce es [1] 
Surveying (Civ. Eng. I).. CDM NICE 3-3 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. ERA AER, [1] 

Junior Year, 

First TERM. CREDITS, SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Principles of m we IV).. 4 Debating (Oral Expr. III): ........... 1 
Debating (Oral Expr. IIT)............ 1 Industrial History (History I)........ 4 
Agricultural Chemistr try Wam. AAA alt) | Forestry (Botany IV):....... eere 2 
Soils and Fertilizers (Agr gron, P 4 [14 Economic PORE CODINA . 3 n 
Dairy Practice (An. Husb. VID....... 1 [141 Farm Crops (Agron. 1V).............. 3 [1 
Fruit Culture (Hort. HD Sr d ere Er 2 Farm empese, TEAM MT ur 2 
Peri (atl. Sor, and T.1...........,... [1] Farm Machinery (A gm VET, 2r A E n 
| Vs Drill (Mil. Sei. and Co liege + Md 1 

Senior Year. 

First Term. CREDITS. | SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 

Political ment (d (Economies D, Civil | — “overpaint (History II), Princi- 
Government istory II), Oratory pies of Criticism—The Drama (Eng- 
eg ey ee ere 5 h V), y ras d (Oral Expr. IV)..... 5 

ic. Je RATER (Agron. ee 3 | Breeding (An. Husb. M, 49 p PEUT 3 
E "s id Che i ron: A. Es xd 3 | Vet. Medicine (An. Husb. X).. 3 
VER pie diate e 3 Landscape Gardening (Hort. XIID.. 2 [1] 

IE dardos (Hort. XIII). 2 [1] e O RE O A A 8 

A A A 5 DLL Se. ated TD. io [1] 

Dun (Mal Se ad T.D.............. DET 7] 


* A credit is given for one recitation per week; orfor one exercise of two hours per week in 
laboratory, field, or shop. Credits for the latter are enclosed in brackets. 
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The Engineering Course. 


The engineering course has the same duration and the same gen- 
eral plan as the agricultural course. Students will follow the course 
as laid down until the second half of the Sophomore year, at which 
time they must elect one of the four optional lines offered, viz.: 
mechanical, electrical, civil, and chemical engineering. Any line of 
work for which the number of of applicants is insufficient to warrant 
giving it, the college reserves the right to withdraw. 

The course is arranged to prepare young men for skilled and effi- 
cient work in the great manufacturing and commercial industries of 
the state; in the development of electricity as a motive force and in 
its thousand-fold other applications to the arts and to the life of 
society; in the activities of the new road-building era upon which 
we are entering; and in the applications of chemistry as now found 
in the great industrial establishments. At the same time, in this 
as in all other courses, it is not forgotten that the man in not a mere 
lever in his own machinery, and the effort after breadth and com- 
pleteness of life is steadily maintained. The tabulated course follows: 


Freshman Year. 


For the first year the course is the same for all students of engineering. 


First Term. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 

Rhetoric and Composition (English I)... 3 Rhetoric and Composition (English I)... 3 
erman or French (I or II)........... 3 German or French (I or ID........... 
Algebra (Math. I), Trigonmetry (Math de areas eo na (Math. VII), 

E A A A snas 5 een e reta VNAEEES P eau sal: 5 
General Chemistry (Chem. I).......... 2 DU ice A emit and Qualitative An- 
Mechanical Drawing (Mech. Eng. I).. at ] JANE DLE. DIE. LE. ken$lé-n9sd ok» pe [14 
Forge and Found Mech. Eng. II).. A Me mo yd Mech. Eng. I).. 2 
JAM UML, BeL and T. DIe. a rario «+ me 1 Pattern Making ee BEBg. H1... 3 
Theory (Mil. Sci. and T. BOT amos. Hte 1 Drill (Mil. Sci. and T .D Icd E PPT E 1 

Theory (Mil. Sci. and T. ia 3. os os "P. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
Sophomore Year. 

First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS, 
Newspaper Work (English II)......... 1 Argumentation (English IID.......... 1 
Interpretive Reading (Oral oM n 1 Debating (Oral Expr. II)............. 1 
re Analysis (Chem. eta "Ti General Phys Physics T A una uos a. 

eneral Faya (Physios Di) ii wigs endin 4 Laboratory (Physics IIT)............. [13] 
Laboratory (Ph dom EE. eas [13] epic ds completed (Math. XD....... 5 
Anal x UR (Math. IX), Cal- Graphie Staties (Mech. Eng. IV)....... 2 

üulus CMath. AE 5 Mechanieal dagran (Mech. vine: VEL US 
bo Geometry" een, Eng. V).. 1 [2 Machine Shop (Me fne. V epe 3 
Surve ing (Civ. og, Y p A PM AE | 1 [2 EA BEL And X. E I... e cade cee 1 
Drill Sci. and EXPLO AN mene 1 


First TERM. CREDITS 

Principles of Criticism (English IV).. 4 
Debating (Oral Expr. IID)............ 1 
Heat Engineering Mech. Eng. IX). 3 
MbpHed Mechanies (Mech. Eng. X).. 5 
echanism (Mech. Eng. XID......... 3 
Machine Shop (Mech. Eng. XIV)...... [3] 
Experimental Engineering a (Mech. Eng. " 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. D.............. [1] 

Senior 


First TERM. CREDITS. 


Political ernment (Hi (Economics I), Civil 
ans istory " Oratory 


RUEDA T Fe PETRO EPA 2 
Machine go (Mech. Eng. XX)..... E 
FONS) lante and Design (Mech. Eng. : 
tuned, Work (Mech. Eng. XXII).. : 


Theo Direct Currents (El. Eng. D. ¿ 
Dat Mi Sci. and T. 33 [ 
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Junior Year. 


SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Debating (Oral Expr. IID......... 5% 1 
Industrial History (History I)......... 4 
Heat Engineering (Mech. Eng. 1X). 3 
Applied Mechanics (Mech. Eng. wy 

Hydraulics (Mech. Eng. XI)........ 5 
Valve Gears (Mech. Eng. XIID........ 3 
Machine Shop (Mech. Eng. XIV)...... [3] 
Mr. Lc pepe Engineering b (Mech. Eng. [2 
Drill’ (M. ii. COCKN yup e TOU PEDE [1 
Year. 

SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
oe Government sto ID, Princi- 

pes es of Criticism— The Drama, (Eng- 

h V), Oratory (Oral Ex zpr, OV EP 
Experimental Engineering een Eng. 

E 6224 MEMOIRS qnm LR [2] 
Machine Design (Mech, Eng. XX)..... [3] 
Heating and Ventilation Sach Mach. Eng. 

pop k RN ER Xon 1 
Assigned Work (Mech. Eng. XXII).. 3 
Se e RA Alternating Currents (EL 3 
Drill Mil, Sci. and T. Pie ET dente [1] 
Dynamies of Machines (Mech. Eng. 

SE MER. args 4.6 OE act sce RP oe Oh 2 
Works Management (Mech. Eng 


1 
Direct Current Laboratory(El. Eng. II). [3] 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


Sophomore Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. 
Newspaper Work (English ID......... 
Interpretive Reading (Oral Expr. S 1 

ualitative Analysis (Chem. III).. [3] 
eneral he bio Eis BBY FEES TW 4 
Laboratory (Physics III)............. [14] 


Analytics, completed (Math. IX), Cal- 

A GD sone had cb Ea mad 6 5 
Descriptive Geometry (Mech. Eng, V).. 1 [2 
Surveying (Civ. ep, E^ NR 9354 0x 3 2 63 UR 1 
Drill (Mil. BL ARS Y. PI E t 


Junior Year. 


First TERM. 


Principles of Criticism (English IV).. 4 
Debating (Oral Expr. III)............ 1 
Theory of Direet Currents (El. Eng. I). 3 
Electrical Measurements (Physics IV).. 1 
Electrical Meas. Laboratory (Physics v). [14] 
Steam Engineering (Mech. Eng. IX).. 3 
Applied Mechanics (Mech. Eng. X).... 5 
Experimental Engineering a (Mech. Eng. 


z 
A. Band T. D........:....5 i 
Principles of Illumination (Phys. VI)... 1[14 


SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Argumentoni (Eingtiah IID SEEE 1 
ag ts UN i NETTE 1 
bien hysics (P o EA 4 
Laboratory (Physics IIT)............. [13] 
reversa completed (Math. XI)....... 5 
Graphic Statics (Mech. Eng. IV).. 2 
Mechanical p (tech, (Mech. VILE YD.. E 
ene Shop ad EM Y Ss Vira» 3 
HOME, Bol and E, Bodies eek do conos H 
Electrical P genie pia (El. Eng. IID. 4 
SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 


Debating (Oral Expr. III)............ 1 
Industrial History (History D......... 4 
Direct-Current Laboratory (El. Eng. ID. [3] 
Theory of Alternating Currents (EL 

SE LY Di sa = oe A E EX Sates CEN 2 
Steam Engineering (Mech. E EX): 3 
Applied Mechanics pi ng. X), 

Hydraulies (Mech. Éng X 
ND Engineering b (Mech. Eng. 
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Senior 


First TERM. CREDITS. 


Political Economy (Economies I.), Civil 
Government (History II), Oratory 
EC SUEDE PU acera A V a 

Mors. of Alternating Currents (El. 


ng. 
Telephone Engineering (El. iue VIII). 1 


Assigned Work (El. Eng. XID........ [3] 
Experimental Engineering c (Mech. Eng. 
OW PRS Nas die eas nd axepuatewsevier Sis 2 "lj 
EG. 5H. and T. Ore 1] 
Transmission of Ener i: (or ere. A. 2 
Power Plants (Mech, Eng. XXD....... 2 
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Yeat. 


SECOND TERM. CREDITS, 


Ads Government (History II), Princi- 
p y of Criticism—The ene (English 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


Sophomore Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. 
Newspaper Work (English ID......... 1 
Interpretive Reading (Oral PR dn 1 
Qualitative Analysis (Chem. III).. [3] 
General Physies (Physics 15! Mew s. s he 4 
Laboratory (Physics III)............. [13] 


Analytics, completed (Math. IX), Cal- 


O As a ucts an a 5 | 
Descriptive p ud oM Eng. V).. 1 [2] 
Surveying (Civ. nd. d Pacem ac ode esent Y S 1 "n 
Drill (Mil. Sei. and Een NP. 1] 

Junior 
First TERM. m 
Principles of Criticism (English IV).. 4 

ebating (Oral Expr. III)............ 1 
Graphic Statics. (Civ. Eng. IV) ....... 2 
Steam Engineering (Mech. Eng. XXV). d" 
Applied Mechanies (Mech. Eng 5 
Railroad Engineering (Civ. Ene. IIT a) 5 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and LTD LEE, onu M bing [1] 

Senior 
First TERM. CREDITS. 
Political ment, (i (Economics I), Civil 

Government istory II), Oratory 

PRE SON EW p cT CN 5 
ae lorc AER c (Mech. Eng. 22m 
Bridge Details (Gv. img. VD. 0000 2] 
Bridge Analysis (Civ. Eng. VII)....... 2 
Masonry Construction (Civ. Eng. IX).. 2[1] 
Sewerage gar, ae, a aie 2 
Assigned Work (Civ. Eng. XV)........ 3 
ea Rd SS MAA sels [1] 


Oratory (Oral Expr. IV)........ 5 
Theory of Alternating Currents (El. n 

s de SENA MUSAE E A 
Alternating Current Laboratory (El. 

LT AAA ICM DNE [3] 
— of Electrical Machinery (El. [3] 

BIETER oed Ee AI ical 3 

pie Railway Engineering (El. Eng. 5 
ned Work (El. Eng. XID........ [3] 
DE Mil. Sci. and T. D. AAA E 5] 
SECOND TERM, CREDITS, 
Debating (Oral Kx OEngsbabh HI. uova 1 
(Or Eos, 1D. ocu os ev L- 
rd hysics (P ysics E peak do 4 
Laboratory (Physics III)............. [13] 
Calculus completed (Math. XD....... 5 
SEN hic Statics (Mech. Eng. IV)....... 2 
chanical oe Mech. ‘Ein (Mech. vie Wi: A81 
Machine oooh (Mec X rn de 1D... > i E 
opographic Surveying iv. ng. 
Drill (Mil Oe EE, p p EM a 
Year. 
SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Debating (Oral Expr. [T])..........i63. 1 
Industrial History (History D......... 4 
Railroad on peppy, (iv, Eng. III b). 3 
Applied Mechanics 14. eee jag. X), Hy- 
draulics (Mech. Eng. XI)........... 5 
= Cor rue im 2 (Mech. Eng. 

4 p TORUM TUE El ge BE SRS [2] 
o6 a quc M rig 66S 50 3s EEA WR Males aT T 
Roads and Pavements BUE Eng. V)... 3 yr 
BIPM UE Sal, OE E: 1... rr 1| 
Year. 

SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Civil Government MOT ID, Princi- 

Mes of Critieism—The Drama (Eng- 

ish V), Oratory (Oral Ex. EVE E 5 
Experimental Enginering d (Mech. Eng. " 
Bridge Design (Civ. Eng. Vii. 0000 ft 
Reinforced Concrete (Civ. Eng. X)..... 2 
Vies Supply (Civ. au DUAE S.l. ias 3 

vonslics 10 Civ. Eng. Xi SOS J. cosas eh 1 
eii. and tinecilieationa (Civ. Eng. 

IAEA PROTON he A aes AR a & 6 2 

Assigned Work (Civ. Eng. XV)........ 3 


Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I) 


. 

LI 
pues 

— 
— 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 


Sophomore Year. 


First Ligne CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Newspaper Work (English II)......... 1 anum umentation i m exe Ws ax 1 
Interpretive Reading Oral ps y “i 1 ating (Oral E Hua A E E ~ 1 
cee qa Analysis (Chem. I Vues Xr. ENS al hysies (P e LiF ATO 4 [14] 

eneral Physics (ayaa m, In Se re 4 Laboratory co: capi E St ae 219 ae .- 4 
Laboratory (Physics III)............. [14] Calculus, comple o E S, 5 
Analytics, sed (Math. IX), Cal- | Graphie Statics (Mech. vo EV 22x. 2 

Crs (MAE, A). eee sese mires 5 Organie Chemist (Chem. IV) ors XA 3 [1] 
Descriptive Geometry (Mech. Eng. V).. 1[2] Quantitative a alysis (Chem. VII)..... 3] 
Duae (Qu IL) Loro g e chr 3 Gema COer. ID SO eke oer x 3 
DAD CMU Bel. and T. D.......... ss [1] | Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. A a aC RÀ [1] 

Junior Year. 

First TERM. CREDITS. | SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 

Principles of Criticism (English IV).. 4 | Debating (Oral Expr. III)............ 1 

‘Debating (Oral Expr. IIT)............ 1 Industrial History ET Bm 4 

Steam Engineering (Mech. Eng. X. 3 Steam Engineering (Mech. Eng. x). 14 

Applied Mechanics (Mech. Tue n PPAR 5 Organic Chemistry (Chem. d ERAS [3] 

Quantitative Analysis (Chem. VIII)..... AB osa WO ree (Chem. VIII).. [431 

Physical Chemistry (Chem. XII)....... 1 eterminative Mineral ogy (Chem. XD. [14] 

D orts and Discussions (Chem. XXI). 1 | Industrial Chemistry (Chem, XVI).. 4 
(MAL. Be. and T... os. 13-2 [1] 


Reports and Discussion (Chem. XT. ; 1 
| Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I) 1 


Senior Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. | 


SECOND TERM, CREDITS. 
Political Economy (Economics 1), Civil 


ce oe (History ID, Princi- 


Government (History II), Oratory pe Criticism—The Drama (Eng- 

AE up PERSE 5 h $, Oratory QM S Mh EY)... 5 
Mechanism (Mech. Eng. XII).. 3 | Metallurgy (Chem. XIIT)............. 2 
Experimental Engineering a (Mech. ‘Eng. | Industrial C emistty REID (Chea, XVID.. | B 

uo ESO MIA AO ANA [2] | Assaying (Chem. XVIII)............. 2 
Theory of Direct Currents (El. Eng. I). 3 | Reports an onde. (Chem. X XI). 1 
Organic Chemistry (Chem. V)......... 3 [1] Assigned Work (Chem. XX).......... 
Reports and Discussions y doen. XXI). 1 yr tl Nal ol (Chem. XXID...... 3 
Assigned Work (Chem. XX).......... 3 Drill (Mil, Sei. and T. D... eoe voe [1] 
Drill (Mil. Sei. and T. I) [1] 


Teachers’ Courses ín Applied Science. 


This course is intended to prepare persons to teach in industrial 
schools those branches of applied science that pertain especially to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. In such schools it has been 
found of especial importance that the teachers be trained in an envir- 
onment of current thought, sympathetic with the industrial 
applications of science and intelligently appreciative of the methods 
and problems of such work. In response, therefore, to the need, 
and in accordance with an expressed purpose of the new fund from 
the United States Government, we have constructed this course. 
The effort has been to make the course effective for its purpose, while 
at the same time retaining for it that breadth and that cultural 
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influence that are necessary to fit the whole man or woman for social 
life and are especially important in persons who, as teachers, will 
exercise large personal influence over immature youth. 

The general plan of the course is the same as that of the other two 


courses just described. 


It opens to the student, at the beginning 


of the Junior year, three options, one of which he must select in con- 
junction with certain studies required of all. The tabulated course 


follows: 


Freshman Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. 


Rhetoric and rig peg (English I)... 3 
German or French (I or ID........... 3 
ore (Math. I), onay (Math. s 
General Chemistry (Chem. I)........... 2[14 
General Botany (Botany I)........... 1 f 
Propagation of Plants sete I).. "S 5 
rawings, Pencil (Fr. Dr. II).......... [1 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. "De and Theory 
(Mil. Sci. and T. y ) EAS da 1 [1] 
| Hygiene (Home Dia. III a) and Phy- 
Cus CME i TETTO 1 [1 


SECOND TERM. CREDITS, 


Sophomore Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS, 
Newspaper Work (English IT)......... 1 
Interpretive Reagents (Oral Expr. I).. 1 
German or French (II)............... c 
Qualitative Fd ad (Chem! UO qM. ohh 3] 
Economie Botany (Botany II).. v T LA 
General Zoólogy (Zoól. I)............. 2 F2] 
General Physics (Physies II).......... 4 
Laboratory (Physics RU SES eS ever [13] 
Drill | (Mil. ci. and T. I) or Physical 


$2.05 eS i Se ee oN ae tales 


Rhetoric and A. (English 1). 3 
German or French (I or ID) ........... 3 
General di eg Qualitative € 
prom Ine. ED. cs ecu vs vu En 
General Botany Bolas A E: 
Trigonometry, arrasa € VII), 
Analytics (Math. VI n Da sid atin S rr 5 
Drawing ‚Pencil (Fr. Dr. II).....,.... [1] 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. n son! Theory 
(Mil. Sci. and T. A DI ita IO 1 [1] 
Euthenics (Home «ond. III b) and 
A ER TEERTTETCLO TT 1 [1] 
SECOND TERM. CREDITS 
Argumentation (English IID.......... 1 
Debating (Oral Expr. ID............. 1 
German or French (ID...:........... 3 
Organic A, CN "I5 MU ey 3 [1 
dé ipsias; A A roca E E ^ 
been Physics (Physics LD sass ss swe 4 
Laboratory (Physics T JUNE TER Y 14] 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I) or Physical 
AS ee, IA 0 


Junior Year. 


First Term. CREDITS, 
Principles of Criticism (Engish IV). 4 
Debating (Oral Expr. III)............ 1 
oa (Psy. and T QR T MORE 3 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I) or Physical 
Training SST ESAS POR A e a e . [1] 
ES! 05505 a ETC REESE EA io 4 T e V PP oes 5 
Options: A, B, C. 


All of the subjects in one of the fol- 
lowing groups must be choosen: 


. Agriculture. 
A Sa A ARA 4 [13] 
TE Gardening Ioh II) or Fruit 
ulture ORB SMS E esu etse niea 2 
Vertebrate Anatomy nek VID.. » ari 
Plant MAUS X me A LAM Ret CAs rt 1 [4 


Che 
Quantitative ARA (Chem, '"VIID.. E 
Organic Chemistry (Chem. V).......... 3 [1 
Reports and Disi | (Chem. XXD.. 


Organic Chemistry e 


SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 


Debating (Oral Expr. IID............ 1 
Industrial History (History D......... 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. I) or Physical 

Er es eee a D up piam 
a NT A EN 
Options: A, B, C. 

All of the subjects in one of the fol- 
lowing groups must be chosen: 

Ages ulture. 

Farm Crops (Agron, I PRI ee oe 3 Hi 
Economic Ed à DAS IW. 3 [1 
Forestry (Botan 2 


"$4 0.4.4 6 8 e 6 06.99» 0. € 


- Histology and eon (Zoól. SH 2 T 


Plant EA, (Botany 


M 
Quantitative Analysis (Chem. VIID.. 
Mineralogy (Chem. XD)............... [ 
Reports and Discussions (Chem. XXI). 1 


Wea . 
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Senior Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. 


Political eo E (Economics 1), Civil 
Government (History II), Oratory 
(Oral Expression IV)............... 5 

History of Education (Psy. and Ed. I).. 3 

Principles of Education (Psy. and Ed. ID 2 

ss vos MA Qe SETET CE ERI PES NE 3 

Drill (Mil. Sei. and T. I) or Physical 
CA IIa. LAN a cd ws eee ee «hm [1] 

Options: A, B, C. 

All of the subjects i in one of the fol- 
lowing groups must be chosen: 

2 | tama 


SECOND TERM. CREDITS, 


god e ri (History II), Princi- 
fish of Criticism—The Drama (Eng- 
h V), Oratory (Oral Expression 
aS ce tee e dicti. uie OR 5 
Ps PRESE Education (Psy. and Ed. III) 2 
em ee? NV ORME 5 vna won AU ar cn 3 
ll (Mil Sei. and T. I) or Physical 
viene SONG eA eames yale We KG NUR eee [1] 
Options: A, B, C. 
All of the subjects i in one of the fol- 
lowing groups must be chosen: 
A griculture, 


Poultry (An. Husb. XID............. s 3H .Landseape Gardening (Hort. XIID.. 2 [1 
Landscape igs onn dy ort XIID.:. 2 [1 Floriculture (Hort. VI)............... 1 [1 
Feeding (An. Husb. V1).............. 3 Farm Buildings (An, Husb. XD....... 1 
B. AXES Breeding (An. Husb. Biolog L.X d.a 4 a 3 
Plant Breeding (Agron X1I)........... 3 B. 

Trees and Shrubs (Botany IID).. n General Zoólogy (oil. HV SER IER tuk 1 [2 
Entomology (Zoól. V)................ 1 [2] tool COOL AE acis B e 2 [2 
C. Chemistry. Trees and Shrubs (olas IIL).. 1 

Physical Chemistry (Chem. XII)...... 3 [1] C. Chemistry. 
Reports and Discussions (Chem. XXI). 1 Electro-Chemistry (Chem. um ed quern 3 
| Industrial Chemistry (Chem. XVD..... 4 
Industrial Chemistry (Chem. XVID. [3] 
Reports and Discussions (Chem. XXD. 1 


The Course in. Home Economics. 


The object of the home economics course is to fit young women for 
homemaking and to provide adequate training for teachers of the 
various household arts. Nowhere is the application of modern 


science to everyday life more important than in the home. In no 


other lifework do women find greater need of scientific knowledge 
and technical skill than in the intelligent and economic administra- 
tion of household affairs. 

The course includes instruction in the planning, sanitation, dec- 
oration, and care of the house and its administration on the economic 
side; the preparation of food from the scientific and economic points 


of view; the study of nutrition; the discussion of problems of per- 


sonal and publie hygiene and instruction in the care of infants and 
young children. During one year instruction is given in hand sewing, 
machine practice, and in drafting, cutting, and making of plain gar- 
ments. Although the main work is scientific and technical, the 
importance of artistic and literary training for home life has not 
been neglected. It is recognized that all the knowledge of right 
living is needed to assist the student to a broader conception of 
eitizenship as well as in performing the manifold duties of daily life. 

Attention has also been given, in planning the course, to the needs 
of students desiring to enter special fields of domestic activity along 


institutional and educational lines of work. 
1 
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The entrance requirements are the same as for the other college 
courses. Of the one hundred and seventy credits required for 
graduation, thirty-seven are required in the home economics depart- 
ment. Students are expected to take the course as outlined below, 
with choice of electives; but when entered in other courses in the college 
they may elect certain work in the home economics department, under 


direction of the head of the department. | 


follows: 


The tabulated course 


Freshman Year. 


First Term. CREDITS. 
Rhetoric and mp (English I)... 3 


German or French (I or ID........... 3 
ijs y (sim (Math. D), Trigonometry (Math. 4 
General Chemistry (Chem. I).......... 208 
General Botany (Botanyl)............ 1 [2 
Drawing, Pencil (Fr. Dr. e oe ee a aes 1 
Physical kia Us Tou E [1 
Domestic Art (H. Ec, 1).....:........ |1] 
Hygiene (IL, Be. TIA). sisean 1 


SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Rhetoric and ene (T or Tt) oe I3. : 


Sophomore Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. 


^ © £8.33 O @.% 0.89 8. 9^ 8/'».0:-8 


1 
1 
à 
ualitative Pese (oben. IID.. 3 
eneral Zoólogy ppan. AN TO A 2 [2 
Color problems (Fr. Dr. I WES 2.3 1 
i yr LEM EH es AA wn p ende 1 
DOM A EV Does eLL VEDI 3[14 
Hoodé eld Management (H. Ec. V).. 2 


Junior Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS. 
Principles of Criticism (English IV)... . 4 
Debating (Oral Expr. III)............ 1 
de rated (Psy. and Ed. IV)........ 
Physical Trainingfeses ia. cinese muta [1 
Vertebrate y jerry e (Zool. VID ...... 1 [2 
Mechanical Drawing Ment Eng. ID... [14 
Human Nutrition (H. Ee. VD......... 3 
Home Decoration (H. Ec. VIL I c us 2 
INO Lr es sd o EMITE. a YEN S 4 


Senior Year. 


First Term. CREDITS. 


Political Economy (Economics I), Civil 
Government uid ID, Oratory 
(Oral Expr. I 

Physical T ind dn KW Whe uote y ENE cx posi [1] 

Food Analysis (Chem. X)............. 

History of Education (Psy. and Ed. I). 

History of Art (Fr. Dr. «i 

Food Preservation (H. E 


970: 9,9.9.9.8 "^8 €$* e b $ 468, 0:.0:0,0 4 * 0 6 * Y * Ore: 070 Y 


uN Hna 


alysis (Che ety eau OS ea a 3 h3 
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IL. SHORT COURSES IN AGRICULTURE, IN MECHANIC 
ARTS, AND IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


To meet the needs of those who find it inexpedient to undertake 
a four-years’ college course, but who, nevertheless, desire to increase 
their efficiency on the farm, in the home or in industrial pursuits, 
the college offers what are known as short courses in agriculture, in 
mechanic arts, and in domestic science. 
At present each of these courses is of two years’ duration. The 
y only requirements for admission are that candidates shall be at least 
| eighteen years of age and shall have completed the common school 
course. "The courses are in no ease supposed to serve as a substitute 
for the regular work of the college, in character or scope of the sub- 
ject-matter presented, and do not lead,+directly or indirectly, to a 
degree, a certificate only being granted. Neither are they to be 
considered as preparatory to the college work. Their particular 
function is to give, in the shortest, most direct way possible, certain 
definite, specific, and perhaps uncorrelated information which will be 
of immediate value on the farm, in the shop, or in the home. 

In studies of common interest, like mathematics and English, all 
short-course students work together. All other instruction is of a 
special nature and is given in the respective departments of agricul- 

| ture, mechanieal engineering, and home economies. In mathe- 
matics work is begun in arithmetic, covers mensuration, gives an 
elementary treatment of bookkeeping, and proceeds with work of a 
more advanced character as far as the capabilities of the class will 
permit. The greatest stress is laid upon the analysis and solution 
of many practical problems from the farm, the factory, and from 
daily life. In English the object is to develop the power of clear 
analysis and expression by continued drill in grammar and com- 
position, based upon readings in industrial or political history. 

The special work in agriculture treats in an elementary way of 
such subjects as plant life, soils and fertilizers, vegetable gardening, 
stock judging, crops, dairy practice, poultry, fruit culture, etc. The 
course in domestic science gives practical instruction in the care of 
the house, foods, plant life, physical training, home management, 
etc. The engineering department offers work in the various forms of 
shop work, draughting, mechanical movements, and practical in- 
formation in regard to the construction and operation of engines. ` 
boilers, and pumps. 
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Short-course work is of comparatively recent introduction at this 
institution, and consequently is still in the process of development. 
It is hoped to increase the effectiveness of each of the above phases 
of the work at as early a date as possible, by more completely separat- 
ing them from one another and from other lines of instruction; also, 
particularly in agriculture and engineering, by a re-adjustment of the 
time in such a way as to accommodate a greater number of men 
desiring to take the course. For example, it is proposed to give the 
agricultural matter in three winter terms of twenty-four weeks each, 
rather than in two years of thirty-six weeks each, the idea being that 
the shorter period would enable a larger number of practical farmers 
to attend. In engineering the problem is somewhat different. Its 
proposed solution is as follows:—Demands for definite, special train- 
ing, as for a dynamo tendef or a stationary engineer, may be met by 
making the courses of instruction largely special or-elective. In order 
that irregular periods of freedom from regular duties may be em- 
ployed for study, and that each individual’s progress may depend 
only on his own exertions and ability, it is proposed to conduct this 
department as an ungraded school. This plan should possess the 
attractions and possibilities of the usual correspondence courses, and 
be far superior to them in the opportunities for personal instruction 
and laboratory practice. According to this arrangement, a student 
might enter at any time and take any one or group of the following 
subjects: English grammar, and composition based on the technical 
work; arithmetic and mensuration; mechanical drawing; forge shop; 
pattern making; machine shop; mechanical movements; elementary 
discussion of power-plant machinery; elementary electricity; elec- 
trical wiring. The tabulated courses follow: 


. Agriculture. 
First Year. 

First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND MP CREDITS. 
Elementary English (A).............. Elementary English (A).............. 5 
Plant Life (Botany vis AR R Plant Life (Botan ¿A EM Dori teal 1 [2 
Elementary Zoólogy À). VR TECUM 3 [13 Soils, Fertilizers ( E AIV SS 4 [1 
Breeds (An. Husb. À)................ 2 Plant and Animal hens: A 3 [1 
Stock Judging (An. Hus DEBES Ludus GU Nursery Practice (Hort. C), .......... 1[1 
Plant and Animal (Chem. A).......... 3 H eid (Woodwork D............ [14 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. D.......... D MAC " 11 IERE E Be: and T, D. TI I P4 ES d [1 
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Second Year. 


First TERM. CREDITS, SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Bookkeeping (Math. G)............... 4 | Vegetable Gardening (Hort. Bn ad sie ahs 2 [1] 
Crops and Rotation (Agron. B)...... 3 5 Farm Management t CA GU. Cures ea ts 4 
asid Practice (An. Husb. C)......... 1 [2 Breeding (An. Husb. E).............. 2 [1 
Stock Feeding (An. Husb. D)......... 3 esaet d b Hoab. Flies 14 above ER 1 [1l 
Fruit Culture ( Hort. Bj 21.8 ae ET 3 Farm Buildingss (Wood work H)...... 2 
Foultrv CAD. Humb, F). ak ea ash nr 1 [1] iam Machinery (Agron. D).......... 1 [2 
Care of Farm Animals (An, Husb. G).. 2 rhe and igh ia (Hert. Bes oc es 1 [1 
^ Dal (MAL, Bel. and T. L).....5 cns [1] me Grounds (Hort. F5.......... ees 1 
F Dri) (Mil. Bei. and T. Di...oooisocao 1 
Mechanic Arts. 
First Year. 
First TERM. CREDITs. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
Elementary. p AL SUA ble LER 5 Elementary NUM. P vA des dA Et eia 5 
Arithmetic (Math. F)................. 5 ithmetie (Math. F)......... eee 
Mechanical Drawing (Mech. Eng. I).. 3] Mechanical Drawing (ict. Hf D. 3] 
Forge and Foundry (Mech. Eng. II).. 3] Pattern Making (Mech. Eng. III)...... 3 
Machine Shop (Mech. Eng. VII)....... [ Machine Shop (Mech. Eng. 3 
Mechanical Movements eo Eng. D). 3 | Mechanical Movements Mech. a D). 3 
Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. D..92........... [1] ! Drill (Mil. Sci. and T. D.............. [11 
Second Year. 
First TERM. CREDITS. ' SECOND TERM. CREDITS.. 
Elementary Paguan e» "AB TUS ARE Sen DA 3 |. Elementar English 4 TTD DRESS ed "2 
Bookkeeping (Math. G)............... 4" Alrebra (Mab H2 oL RAI a Sie a 5 
Mechanical rawing (M (Mock. Eng. VI).. 3 Mechanieal proving (E (Mech. XAK VD... 3] 
Machine Shop (Mec Be X303 oe à Machine Shop (Mec pa 122-5 3] 
Engineering sony (Mech. Eng. E).. 5 | Engineering Theory (Mech. Eng. E).. 5 
Elementary Phys «Inu. rei ies: 3 Elementary Physics $ PT aaah re on 3 
Drill (Mil. Sei. and T. ps PE a ect pieni Hl '-D"IOGOL 324, and T. 31... oos 1E 
Domestic Science. 
First Year. 
| First Term. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITS. 
| Elementary English (A).............. 5 | Elementary English (A).............. 5 
p Arithmetic (Math. F)........0.0..5-- 5 | Arithmetic (Math. F.)................ 5 
$ Plant Life (Botany A)................ 1 [2 Plant Life (Botany A.)............... 1 [2] 
Elementary Zoólogy (A).7........... 2 [23 a did LLLI Lael decox eU. Lew 7 2] 
Household Technique (Dom. Sci. A).. 1 Paogs Com, Ne Qe. verno tma 3[14 
Sewing (Dom. Sci. B)...............0 1 Physical Traning sa soseo osc es veo [1] 
o A n ag ES 1 | 
Second Year. , 
First TERM. CREDITS. SECOND TERM. CREDITs. 
Elementary English (B).............. 3 | Elementary English (B)...... LU S 3 
Bookkeeping (Math. G.).............. 4 ADA CHath. Even rs 5. 
Plant and Animal (Chem. e By Paes aui 3 [1] | Plant and Animal (Chem. ho METH 3 [1] 
English History d A).. PE English Histor ry PEON Bd oe ens cs 3 
Dietetics Dom. e EA 3 Hi Management o ih € Sci. E).. 1 
Physical co eag PARAR SEEN 1] Hygiene (Dom. Sci. F)............... 1 


Textiles (Dom. so à EA dh ke dim roy" [14] 
PRESS" Traine. 2.1.2. AA OA [1] 
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III, SPECIAL POULTRY COURSE, 


For many years this college has offered a winter course in the 
poultry industry. In fact, the first poultry course to be offered in 
the United States was offered here thirteen years ago. The college 
will continue to offer a course during the winter term, 


Requirements for Admission to the Degree Courses. 
UNITS. | 


The requirements for admission are reckoned in units. A “unit” 
represents the successful completion of a year's study of a subject, 
to which have been devoted not less than one hundred and twenty 
recitation periods of sixty minutes each, or their equivalent (e. g., one 
hundred and eighty periods of forty minutes each). For the year 
1911-12, fourteen units will be required. A student may obtain this 
amount of entrance credit from high-school work or from examination. 


GROUPS. 


The entrance subjects are divided into two groups, A. and B. 
Those in A, with one exception—solid geometry—are required of all 
candidates for admission. 


GROUP A. 


The school year is reckoned at thirty-six weeks, the minimum length. 


O E wn ox e 37 ER OUS Doo ERTUERE RI au a Gn 3 units. 
German or French... io. ¿20 oe ee AN ac stone ew dh IN 1 units. 
RIGO oso - ed phare» v EAE T T o WERE T EET IM 13 units. 
Geometry; Plane. i t. ui eris TENA E ee en see E ee 1 unit. 
Geometry, Solid—for engineering students only, 18 weeks............ 4 unit. 
A E A ue ce ve MBs SA WORKS PEE zu VETE: 1 unit. 
PULO. eis ks eal AN E RAD WORE coi ois oy a VR RE VN 1 unit. 


~ 
The remainder of the fourteen units must be taken from 


. GrourP B.* 


No subject is accepted for more than the amount here stated or for less than 
two-fifths of a unit. 


* Other subjects not here named will receive due consideration if presented on the appli- 
cation blank, with a statement of the work done, 
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Foreign Language................... IB Weeks. loo ri Es Rm 6 units 
Geometry, Solid—for other than engineering students, 18 weeks....... 3 unit. 
SDN Ium tis veru M a Oa at SS FOG eva ya i fe di ata! 1 unit. 
dec TT TIT POSEER TENDERE) dog FS r2 o: ME AED a Si Siew t P 1 unit 
cU n PEE GIC e cd c E HS WERE Done Vues A EDO j unit. 
A A dois varinzvQamia RR fu {Se T qe emm DEIS ee 
O e oa sa a ede Pea se ONE AR ise ee eyes LA j unit. 
ERARIO PREGA ERAN Lc SO WOES. Lus crecen e ex 1 unit 
DENM co e s roi a gs aoe a So we Sedit So SUITS WD eee pees 1 unit 
MINE kPa ARES NE ISA JO NOE Uu ui og ver bare ee 1 unit 
Mornestie Boleneg. cs 6 eb tC aue IAE res s Lr Rb 4 unit. 
TE A sci snc dieu: ep ET E 18 Webk8 visite eae Ge ine 5 4 unit. 
A ATAR ss cool aba O O 4 unit. 


METHODS OF ADMISSION. 


On any or all of the subjects named in both groups, satisfactory 
standings from any reputable high school will be accepted in lieu of 
examination, on presentation of a copy of the student’s full record 
in the high school, showing clearly the nature of the work pursued in 
each subject, time devoted to it, and grade of work done. This copy 
must be duly signed by the proper official of the school, and must be 
accompanied by a certificate of good moral characer. The latter, 
however, may be from any reputable source. On application, blanks 
showing definitely the full nature of the information desired from the 
high school will be furnished. 

Candidates not presenting satisfactory standings from reputable 
high schools will be examined, over ground corresponding to the 
number of points attached on all the subjects of Group A and on 
such of Group B as they may offer. Examinations for entrance will 
be held at the close of the college year in June, and also at the opening 
in September, as announced in the calendar, page 11. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF GROUND TO BE COVERED.* 
GROUP A. 


These subjects, with the exception stated, are required of all students to the 
extent indicated by the number of units designated in each case. 


* For any or all of the subjects described below the requirements of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, upon which these specifications are largely based, will be accepted. A 
circular stating these requirements in detail and blank forms of application for examination 


may be obtained by sending ten cents in stamps to the College Entrance Examination Board, 
Post Office Sub-Station 84, New York City. 
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Languages. 


ENauisH, 3 uniTs—In English two aims are sought: first, a knowledge of the 
language—including the aequisition of an ample vocabulary and power of effect- 
ive expression—second, some acquaintance with the literature. To attain the 
first, grammar and composition must be thoroughly studied. "Throughout the 
secondary-school course there should be much practice in writing along a va- 
riety of lines suggested by the pupil's experience, his general interests, and 
studies other than English. Spelling, punctuation, accuracy of idiom, should 
receive due attention in all written work; while correct and forceful oral expres- 
sion should also be insisted upon. 

To meet the requirement in literature certain selections are to be made from 
two lists of works—one for reading, the other for closer study. It is hoped to 
foster in this way a taste for good books and an intelligent appreciation of them. 
Committing to memory selected passages and reading aloud are strongly urged. 
In all cases some knowledge of the author's life and his place in literature should 
be acquired, while a more exacting study of selected texts would lay emphasis on 
form and style, meaning of particular words and phrases, and the significance of 
allusions. The list of books prescribed for 1911-12 will be sent on application, 
or may be obtained from the nearest high-school principal. 

GERMAN, 1 uxrT.— During the first year the work should consist of drill in 
pronunciation, the rudiments of grammar, writing from dictation, simple com- 
position and conversation, and the reading of from 100 to 175 pages of easy prose 
and poetry. 

FRENCH, 1 unrr.—The course in French should parallel that in German. Dur- 
ing the first year there should be drill in pronunciation, the rudiments of grammar, 
writing from dictation, simple composition and conversation, and the reading of 


from 100 to 175 pages of easy prose and poetry. 


Mathematics. 


ALGEBRA, 14 unrTs.—The requirement in algebra comprises the four funda- 
mental operations; factoring, highest common factor and lowest common mul- 
tiple; fractions; linearequations; exponents; radicals; quadratic equations; 
simultaneous equations involving quadratics; binomial theorem for positive 
integral exponents. Problems should be given at frequent intervals in the work, 


PLANE GEOMETRY, 1 uxrT.— This requirement is met by the usual theorems 
and constructions of standard text-books, numerous originals, and. applications. 


SOLID GEOMETRY, $ UNIT.—The ground is covered by the usual theorems and 
constructions of standard text-books, originals, and applications. 


Science. 


Puysics, 1 unrt.—This course should consist of classroom work based on a 
standard text-book, accompanied by  lecture-table demonstrations and by 
numerous practical problems. A parallel course in individual laboratory work 
is desirable, but is not absolutely required. In the case of laboratory work, one 
hour of credit will be allowed for each two hours spent in the laboratory. 


UERBO ee ee on 
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History, 1 unit. 


The requirement in history will be met by presenting any one of the following 
subjects: ancient history, especially Greek and Roman, with the chief events 
of the early Middle Ages to the death of Charlemagne (814); medieval and modern 
European history from 814 to the present time; English history; American his- 
tory and civil government. 


GROUP B. 


From this group units are to be taken, in addition to those of Group A, sufficient 
to make up the whole number required. Any combination of units, including 
fractions not less than two-fifths, will be allowed. 


Languages. 


GERMAN, 2 or 3 units.—The requirement for one unit is indicated under 
Group A. One unit will also be allowed for second and each for third and 
fourth year work. During the second year the course should be a continuation of 
the first as regards grammar, composition, and conversation. The reading should 
consist of at least 200 pages of such texts as Arnold’s Fritz auf Ferien, Wilden- 
bruch’s Das Edle Blut, Mosher's Willkommen in Deutschland and Benedix’ Der 
Prozess. Third-year study should emphasize reading and advanced composition. 
Suitable texts are Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schonheit, Freytag’s Bilder aus der 
deutschen Vergangenheit, Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, 
and Heine’s Die Harzreise. The fourth-year’s work should mark a decided 
advance inthe mastery of vocabulary and idiom as shown both in speaking and 
writing. The works read may be made the basis for themes. The following 
reading matter is suggested: Freytag's Soll und Haben, Fulda’s Der Talisman, 
Hauff's Lichtenstein, Scheffel’s Ekkehard, Schiller’s Wallenstein, Maria Stuart, 
or Geschichte des dreissigjührigen Krieges (Book III), Dahn's Ein Kampf um 
Rom, Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit (Books I-IV). 


FRENCH, 2 OR 3 uNwrTS.— The requirement for one unit is indicated under 
Group A. One unit will also be allowed for second and one each for third and 
fourth year work. Throughout the second year the course should be a continua- 
tion of the first as regards grammar, composition and conversation. At least 
250 pages of such texts as Bruno's Le Tour de la France, Malot’s Sans Famille, 
Mérimée's Colomba, and Sarcey’s Le Siége de Paris should be read. In the third 
year emphasis should be laid on reading. Some time ought also to be given to 
advanced composition. Among suitable texts may be mentiond Racine’s 
Athalie, Corneile's Le Cid, Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Sandeau’s 
Mademoiselle de la Seigliére, Vigny's La Canne de Jonc, Hugo's La Chute. From 
the fourth-year's study increased facility in conversation and composition should 
be gained, and any modern French, other than technical, should be read with 
ease. Such texts as the following are recommended: the prose works of Dumas 
pire, Hugo's Ruy Blas, La Fontaine's Fables, Sainte-Beuve’s Essays, Taine's 
Origines de la France Contemporaine, Pellissier’s Mouvement Littéraire au XIXe 
Siécle. At least 600 pages should be read. 

5 
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Latin, 1 TO 4 unrts.—A credit of one unit will be given for each year’s work 
in Latin, covering in all a standard beginners’ book, four books of Ceesar's Gallic 
War, six orations of Cicero and six books of Virgil's /Eneid. It is expected that 
work in prose composition and sight reading will be included in each subject. 


Mathematics. 


SOLID GEOMETRY, $ UNIT.—See Group A. For other than engineering students. 


Science. 


Borary, 1 uniT.—The preparation in botany should include individual labora- 
tory work recorded by notes and diagrammatic drawings. Field work is desirable, 
and should also be accompanied by notes. The notebook and drawings certified 
by the teacher should be presented at the time of application for entrance credit. 
The year’s course of study should consist of three parts, viz.: 1. The general 
principles of the anatomy, morphology, physiology, and ecology of seed plants. 
2. The natural history of the plant groups. The structure, reproduction, and 
adaptations to habitat of one or two types from each group should be studied. 
3. Classification. A brief study of the subdivisions of the above groups. Ability 
to determine species of flowering plants is not essential. Any standard text- 
book covering the above field may be used. 


CHEMISTRY, 1 uNIT.—An elementary text-book, such as Williams’s Elements of 
Chemistry by Brownlee and Others, should be covered by recitations. At least 
one exercise per week must be devoted to individual work in the laboratory. 
The pupil must perform forty or more experiments, such as are described in the 
Report of the College Entrance Examination Board, 1909, and keep a notebook 
in which he describes the apparatus used, records the phenomena observed, and 
states the conclusions in his own words, in each experiment. 


GEOLOGY, + unIT.—In geology a study of the following subjects should be 
made: rock-forming minerals, their names and chemical constituents; earthquakes 
—their cause and effects; volcanoes—distribtion, types, character of eruption, 
nature of errupted material; supposed physical state of the earth’s interior; 
surface agencies destructive to rocks, with brief illustrations; processes of re- 
construction with illustrations; rocks—classification, according to origin, rock 
fracture and dislocation, rock structure due to erosion, metamorphic rocks, 
mineral veins and their method of formation; conditions determining land 
sculpture; the geological periods, with land elevations, and the characteristics 
of climate, plant and animal life of each period. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, 1 unIT.—This course should include a consideration of the earth 
as a globe, the atmosphere, the waters of the earth, the lands, life upon the earth, 
and the reactions between these elements. Special attention should be given to 
the questions of climate, the winds, the weather, tides, ocean currents, and to the 
effect of the ocean in modifying climatic conditions. Attention should be directed 
to the manner in which the land was originally formed and to the way in which 
the original formation has been and is being modified by the action of erosion, the 
winds, and frost. Throughout the course consideration should be given to the 
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manner in which the various physical characteristics of the earth have affected 
life upon its surface. 


PuysroLoey, 4 unIT.—The text-book work should cover material equivalent 
to that of Martin’s Human Body or Hough and Sedgwick’s Human Mechan- 
ism. In addition the applicant should present a notebook, showing laboratory 
work upon the elementary physiological processes and general structure of mam- 
mals. 


Zoólogy, 1 unrt.—The work should include: 1. The general natural history 
of a number of common vertebrates and invertebrates common to the locality 
where the work is given. 2. The classification of these forms into phylum, class 
and order, with the characteristics of the several groups. 3. The main anatomi- 
cal features of one vertebrate, two arthropods (one an insect); an annelid, pre- 
ferably the earthworm, a coelenterate, two protozoans (Amceba and Paramoe- 
cium recommended). 4. The general physiology of the above types involving 
digestion, absorption, circulation, excretion, and nerve function. These should be 
compared with the same functions in the human body. 5. The following sub- 
jects should be brought before the student in connection with the foregoing studies: 
asexual and sexual reproduction, alternation of generations, regeneration, fer- 
tilization, and segmentation of egg cells; adaptation; variations, evidences of 
relationship between similar groups, the cell structure of animals. - 

Certified notebooks must be presented, which include notes upon work and 
discussion in classroom and drawings of the forms dissected. - 


History, 1 unit. 
See Group A. | 


Drawing, f unit. 


This may be either freehand or mechanical. If freehand drawing is offered, 
the candidate should submit at least fifteen drawings, the majority to be in 
pencil, certified as his work by the instructor. These should show ability to 
sketch from various objects with considerable accurancy of proportion and clear- 
ness of line, and a fair understanding of the rules of perspective and light and shade 
as applied in freehand sketching. A candidate may also present the equivalent 
of five hours per week for one year in elementary mechanical drawing, lettering 
or porcina from mones, 


Done Science, 1-2 unit. 


In domestic science the student must present satisfactory evidence of knowl- 
edge in the following subjects: the use and care of the kitchen equipment, general 
cleaning processes, the marketable forms of staple foods. She must also show 
credit for at least twelve cooking laboratory lessons of two hours each. 


Shop Practice, 1-2 unit. 


The candidate may offer carpentry or any of the various forms of bench- 
work given in a well-equipped manual training school, equivalent to five hours 
per week for one-half year. 
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Farm Practice, 1-2 unit. 


By “farm practice” is meant familiarity with the operations of the farm, such 
as the harnessing of teams, the use of tillage implements, and the care of dairy 
animals. 


Degrees. 


The degree of Bachelor of Science is conferred upon a student who 
has completed one of the four-year courses outlined on pages 18-27. 
The degree of Master of Science is conferred upon those holding a 
Bachelor’s degree from this institution, in regular order, or from other 
institutions having equal requirements, upon the completion of one 
year of resident study, the presentation of a satisfactory thesis in 
applied or economic science, and upon passing examinations in the 
subjects pursued. Candidates not graduates of this college must 
file with the committee on graduate study, not later than October 
first, a detailed statement of their previous work, certified by the 
proper authorities. They must select, not later than November 
fifteenth, a major and a minor subject which must be closely related 
and have the approval of.the committee on graduate study and of the 
professor in whose department the principal work is done. Major 
subjects may be selected in any of the following departments: agri- 
culture; botany; chemistry; zoólogy; home economics; electrical, 
mechanical, and civil engineering. The minor may be selected from 
undergraduate subjects outlined in the catalogue; the major, how- 
ever, must be advanced work specially arranged with the individual 
professor. The thesis must be typewritten, upon paper of the size 
and quality prescribed, and two copies must be in the hands of the 
president not later than June first. 


The requirement for the degree of Mechanical Engineer, Electrical 
Engineer, or Civil Engineer, consists of three years of successful 
professional practice subsequent to the Bachelor’s degree, one of 


which must have been in a responsible position; the presentation of 


an acceptable thesis; and the passing of examinations upon the 
investigations involved in the thesis. 

A registration fee of five dollars is charged for an advanced degree. 
Students from outside the state pay a tuition fee of thirty dollars 
during the year of residence. The cost of a diploma is five dollars. 
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Teachers’ Certificates. 


The following resolution adopted by the Board of Education of 
this state is self-explanatory: “The certification of the president 
(of this college) that an applicant for a teacher's certificate has pur- 
sued a secondary school course of four years, subject to the approval 
of the committee on qualifieations, and in addition thereto has pur- 
sued a four years’ collegiate course in the Rhode Island College will 
be received as evidence of the required qualifications in scholastic 
subjects for a teacher's certificate of the first grade." 

By action of the Regents of the State of New York, taken June 
9,1910, the degrees of B. S. and M. $. from this college are accepted 
as a basis for the issuance of licenses to teach in that state. 


Opportunities Offered to Women. 


The course in home economies is especially designed for women, 
although all other courses are open to them. Special waiting and 
study rooms are provided for the women who are day students. For 
statements of accommodations for boarding students, see page 39. 


Expenses. 


Tuition is free to residents of Rhode Island. To non-residents 
of the state, tuition is $15.00 a term or $30.00 a year. 
The regular college expenses are tabulated as follows: 


EBD. $1.76 DEP WOES fog LLLA eee AN AE ra CR $135 00 
Room-rent, including heat and light.................. Ls... 380 00 
Ineidental Tee, $4.50 por termo. «ires esa d aire pte as em s tr SR S 9 00 
Laboratory deposit, $5 per term........ ESA DEMS Bee 10 00 
Uniform for military drill, estimated. ..... umeko 6. cee lere 16 00 

$200 00 


The first four items must be paid quarterly in advance; that is to 
say, $46.00 will be required at the opening of the year, September 20, 
1911, and also at each of the following dates: November 27, 1911, 
February 14, 1912, and April 17, 1912. Non-residents of the state 
should add to this sum $7.50 for tuition each quarter. In order to 
secure dormitory accommodations, the student is required to deposit 
one dollar with the applieation, the dollar to be credited on the fall- 
term room-rent. If the student fails to take the room, the dollar is 
forfeited. The uniform also must be paid for at the opening of the 
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college year, in advance. Against the laboratory deposit will be 
charged all material used in the various laboratories, and the de- 
struction, breakage, or marring of apparatus and tools. If anything 
remains after such deductions have been made, the said remainder 
will be refunded. If, on the other hand, the charges shall at any time | 
exceed the deposit, the student will be required to cover the excess | 
by a further deposit. 

Nothing has been said concerning books. The probable cost of 
these wil be from $15.00 to $30.00 per year. For miscellaneous 
expenses connected with college life, students should add a sum 
varying from $10.00 to $25.00. A fee of 50 cents will be charged for 
each second examination to make up a condition. Graduates pay the 
cost of diplomas, $5.00. No diplomas will be issued until all term 
bills have been paid. Room-rent and incidental deposit will not be 
refunded on withdrawal during the quarter. Students not taking 
any laboratory work will not be required to make a laboratory de- 
posit. An athletic tax, levied by the students upon themselves, will 
be taken at the college office at the times set for college dues. 


Unirorm.—Every able-bodied male student is required to drill 
and to wear a uniform. The uniform must be paid for immediately 
on entering the college, when the students are measured for the suits. 
When worn only on drill and properly cared for, one uniform may 
last two or more years. The student may, however, wear his uniform | 
all the time. | | 


TRANSPORTATION.—The college conveys students daily to and 
from the railroad station free of charge. Once at the beginning and 
end of each term, a team conveys trunks to and from the station. 


BOARDING STUDENTS.—The price of board for 1911-12 will be $3.75 | 

per week. Students who leave regularly every week on Friday afternoon | 
and return Monday morning will receive a rebate for time of absence. 
No person will be admitted to the dining-room until he has secured from 
the bursar a meal ticket, on the back of which will be found the rules 
governing the holder of such ticket. After this ticket is issued, all 
charges for board will be made in aecordance therewith, unless the 
student has the ticket changed by the bursar. Arrangement of 
charges for meals sent to students’ rooms for any cause must be made 
in advance. | 


DORMITORIES FOR MenN.—East Hall is now in use, affording ex- 
cellent accommodations for men students. The two upper floors 
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are entirely devoted to rooms for students. The sanitary conven- 
jences on each floor are excellent and ample, including a full com- 
plement of shower baths. The first floor contains a large assembly 
hall, a handsome social room for the men, and a dining-room and 
kitchen fitted out with all modern equipment. South Hall is also 
devoted to the use of the young men and affords very desirable rooms 
for dormitory purposes. 


DORMITORY FOR WoMEN.—During the summer of 1909 the in- 
terior of Davis Hall was entirely reconstructed. On the first floor 
are the administration offices. With the exception of the offices of 
the extension department on the second floor, the upper floors of the 
building are utilized for the women’s department. The accommo- 
dations for women students in this building are under the direct 
supervision of a dean, and compare favorably with those at any 
women’s college in the country. There is a neat hospital, with all 
necessary adjuncts. The oversight of the young women is efficient, 
kindly, and painstaking. Attention is especially invited to the new 
facilities and arrangements for the welfare of young women. 


FURNITURE.—The rooms in the women’s dormitory are provided 
with necessary furniture, including mattresses, but no other bedding 
material. All students in the men’s dormitory are required to supply 
their own furniture and bedding. The necessary furniture may be 
obtained at the college when desired. A room may be furnished 
for from $8.00 to $10.00. Iron bedsteads three feet wide are included 
under room-rent. The furniture, if properly kept, may be sold, when 
the student leaves, for one-half to three-fourths the original price. 
All students should bring with them such articles as sheets, blankets, 
pillow, pillow-slips (all for single bed), and towels. Men students are 
required to purchase mattresses at the college. 


ROOMS IN THE VILLAGE.—Arrangements have been made for rooms 
in the village of Kingston, some of these being under college manage- 
ment and others in private houses. In the case of the former, room 
rent will vary from 60 cents to $1.00 per week, with heat and light 
furnished, the student to provide other furnishings. Furnished 
rooms in private houses for students who occupy them throughout 
the college year range from $1.25 to $2.00 per week. 


CoLLEGE STORE.—Students will be required to pay cash at the 
store for all books and other supplies. 
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DaMaGE Funp.—All damage not due to ordinary wear will be 
assessed to students as follows: 

1. Students at once acknowledging damage and agreeing to pay 
for same will be assessed actual cost of repair, including labor. 

2. Students found guilty of such damage but not acknowledging 
and settling for the damage will be charged double the cost of repair. 


3. Students will be responsible for damage in their own rooms. 
Damage that is not settled as above may be assessed to all the 
students or to a group of students, pro rata. Each case and the 
amount of assessment will be considered on its merits. 


Employment at the College. 


There is a certain amount of labor about the college buildings, on 
the farm, at the experiment station, and in the offices and labora- 
tories, for which students will be employed whenever it is feasible 
to do so. Industrious students frequently earn an amount which 
aids considerably in paying their expenses,—a sum varying from 
$25.00 to $125.00 per year. 

In view of the fact, however, that the amount of this work is strictly 
limited and that it is not the policy of the college to create such work, 
and, furthermore, because of the increasing number of students and 
the more frequent applications for student labor, it seems desirable 
to state the conditions under which this work will hereafter be 

| 
| 
| 


assigned. 
1. Application for work must be made on a blank which will be 


issued to the student on request. Persons desiring such work must, 
ij under age, bring a statement certifying to what extent the student must 
depend upon himself for support. Ii must be borne in mind that the 
student can nut make this certifieation for himself. Application for 
work, however, under no circumstances creates a claim on the college 
that work shall be assigned the applicant. 

2. Ata certain time before the opening of the fall term all api 
cations for work will be eonsidered and appointments will be made 
after due consideration of 


(a) Capability for the work. 
(b) Trustworthiness. | 
(c) Good record as a student. | 
(d) Need for financial aid. | 

| 
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(Nore: Other things being equal, preference will be given to residents of the state, to upper- 
class students, and to those who room and board at the college.] 


3. Such appointments are subject to revocation at any time, for 


(a) Incompetency. 

(b) - Unfaithfulness in discharge of duty. 

(c) Misconduct or disloyalty to the institution. 
(d) Bad record in studies. 


4. Such appointments must be recognized as 


(a) A mark of trust and responsibility. 
(b) A real and vital part of one's training for promptness, 
for initiative, and for leadership. 
(c) One of the very best criteria the teacher has in deter- 
- mining his estimate of the student's character, both 
for his own guidance and for recommendation to em- 
ployers. 


5. Payment for services will vary from ten to fifteen cents per 
hour, according to the grade and difficulty of the work and the ex- 
perience of the student. In general, students should not expect 
more than ten cents an hour for the first year. It is a rule of the 
college that any student desiring to perform more than twenty hours 
of student labor per week must secure permission from the faculty 
council. In the future, it may be necessary to limit the amount 
which any one student may receive for student labor. 


Some young people have the impression that the college offers 
such opportunities for self-help that it is safe to enter with prac- 
tically no funds, relying solely on money earned while here. In 
exceptional cases this may be done, but prospective students are 
strongly advised not to enter until they have at least $100.00 at 
their disposal. A student who has to make his own way must also 
plan to work steadily during both the short and long vacations. 
Occasional vacation work at the college can be furnished to students, 
but as a rule they should look elsewhere for this class of work. 


Religious Influences. 


This college is a state institution, and consequently, the widest 
latitude is given to all creeds and forms of religious belief. Simple 
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chapel exercises are held, and are conducted by the president or some 
other member of the faculty. While in the main, attendance is not 
compulsory, it is desired and expected that all students will attend 
chapel. On one day of each week special exercises are held which all 
are required to attend. 

A branch of the Intercollegiate Young Men's Christian Association 
is doing active work among the men students, holding a meeting 
every Sunday throughout the year. This association conducts 
courses in bible study, and is taking the lead in endeavoring to estab- 
lish sound and high ideas of college life. 

The Young Women's Christian Union is doing a similar work for 
the young women. 

The village church cordially invites all students to attend its ser- 
vices and if possible, to join its membership. Every effort is made 
by the college to minister to the higher life of the students and to 
bring before them the noblest ideals, without in any way attempting 
to coerce them to particular beliefs. | 


The College Lecture Assocíation. 


Faculty and students, uniting with residents of the vicinity, con- 
duet a winter lecture course, the aim of which is to introduce talented 
speakers upon subjects both entertaining and instructive. The 
association may be looked upon as a permanent and important factor 
in college activities. For the seacon of 1910—1911 the following 
program was secured: 


Nov. 20. Frederick W. Bancroft, Song Recital. 

Dec. 16. Edward H. Frye, ‘‘The Man from Home." 

Jan. 26. Ex-Governor Hoch, ‘‘A Message from Kansas." 
Feb. 18. Frank Speaight, “Pickwick Papers." 

Mar. 17. Henry J. Kilbourn, “Italian Cities.” 

April 14. Hayden Concert Company. 


Honors and Prizes. 
THE KINGSTON PRIZE. 


For some years the sum of sixty dollars has been offered annually 
by a friend of the college to encourage literary work among the stu- 
dents. In 1910, this sum was divided equally among the depart- 
ments of engineering, science, and agriculture, and two prizes, one 
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of fifteen and a second of five dollars, were awarded in each depart- 
ment for the best essays as follows: 


ENGINEERING: 

Dorothy Walcott Caldwell, first prize; Richard Howes Wheeler, second prize. 
SCIENCE: ; 

Rudolf Wilhelm Ruprecht, first prize; Allae Cordelia Slater, second prize. 
AGRICULTURE: | 

Patrick Joseph Healy, first prize; Clarence Bland Edwards, second prize. 


HONORS. 

Honors awarded Commencement Day, June 9, 1910: 
SENIOR , JUNIOR | 

Paul Steere Burgess. j Patrick Joseph Healy. 
SOPHOMORE FRESHMAN 

Henry Newell Barlow, Ralph Irwin Alexander, 

Carle Muzzy Bigelow, Dorothy Dearborn Elkins, 

Walter Doll, Marguerite White Elkins, 

Allae Cordelia Slater. Alice Edith Ford, 

Arthur Leslie Reynolds. 


FiInAL Honors 


Paul Steere Burgess, 
Helen Scott Lamond, 
David Elbridge Worrall. 


The Library. 


The library occupies a large room in Lippitt Hall, and numbers over 
seventeen thousand volumes. "The books are arranged in stacks, to 
| which the students have free access. The Dewey system of classifi- 
cation is used; and a dictionary catalogue gives author, title, and 
subject entries. As the library has been from the first intended for 
reference work, the various departments of instruction have made 
their selections with the greatest care. Combined with the library is 
the reading-room, where one hundred and twenty of the leading 
periodicals—of literary, scientific, and general interest—are on file. 
From time to time these are bound, and prove of great value in 
reference work. 

Since the library has been a government depository, twenty-five 
hundred books and pamphlets have been received, which are of value 
in scientific investigation and research. 


4 
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The library is open every week day from 7:30 A. M. to 6:00 P. M., 
with the exception of an hour at noon. The librarian or her repre- 
sentative is in constant attendance, to aid any one in search of in- 
formation. As the college is an institution designed to further the 
educational interests of Rhode Island, all residents of the state are 
at liberty to use its library. 


Locatíon. 


The college campus is one and one-half miles from Kingston sta- 
tion, which is at the junction of the main line of the N. Y., N. H. 
& H.R. R. with the Narragansett Pier branch, thus insuring excellent 
railroad accommodations. The buildings are on a hill which com- 
mands an extended view of the surrounding country—a location 
both healthful and beautiful. Sixteen trains stop daily at the station, 
so that the college is accessible from Providence or from New York 
City at almost any hour in the day. The ride from Providence is 
about forty to forty-five minutes in length. From New York the 
time is some four hours. 


Departments of Instruction. 


The following subjects are offered in the different departments. 
All subjects in the departments of instruction preceded by a Roman 
numeral count towards the degree of B. S. All subjects preceded by 
a capital letter lead to a certificate. 


Agriculture. 


PROFESSOR ADAMS, PROFESSOR PUTNEY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COBB, 
MR. BURDICK, MR. MALLETTE, MR. LAMBERT. 


The instruction given in this subject is grouped under the three 
heads—agronomy, animal husbandry, and horticulture. The aim 
is to give such theoretical and practical training in the fundamentals 
of agriculture as will enable those who take this work to fill posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, either as owners of their own farms, 
managers of estates, or along other lines of agricultural activity. 

That the graduates from this department may be fitted to take up 
the work outlined above, all students registered for a degree in | 
agriculture will be required to show certain familiarity with the 
ordinary operations of the farm, before such degree is given. 

In order that those students who have not had an opportunity to 
receive training in the practical work of the farm may become famil- 
lar with some of the more common operations, they will be required, 
during their connection with the college, to do a certain amount of 
routine farm work without pay. This will include work in the dairy 
barn, poultry yard, greenhouses and gardens. This training will be 
in addition to the laboratory credits prescribed in the regular course. 
The amount of such work required will depend upon the efficiency 
shown by the student. No college credits will be given for this work, 
yet the neglect of this phase of the training may be considered a 
sufficient cause for dismissal from the institution. Students may be 
required to spend one or two summers upon farms in order to get 
additional training. Persons taking practical work upon farms 
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during the summer vacations will be required to furnish a certificate 

from their employers, stating the time spent on the farm and the kind 

and amount of work accomplished. Special attention must be given 

to that branch of agriculture which the student is to elect during the 
Senior year. 


AGRONOMY. 


PROFESSOR ADAMS, MR, BURDICK, 


The instruction in agronomy begins the first term of the Sophomore 
year, when a study is made of the forage plants. Following this work 
are subjects dealing with the other field crops and their uses as food 

| for man and beast. In the work with soils and fertilizers, especial 
emphasis is placed upon the problems connected with the proper use- 
| of chemical manures. 

The business side of farm life is given attention in the subjects 
treating of farm equipment and management. Work with farm 
machinery is a laboratory course, in which the students are taught 
how to care for, repair, and operate modern farm machinery. In the 
Senior year there is instruction in plant breeding, a subject which is 
of the utmost importance to one who would make the most of the 
opportunities in crop production. Instruction in agricultural ex- 
perimentation deals largely with the application of the results which 
have been obtained by the experiment stations, to the practical 
problems of the farm. 

The equipment of the department includes the college farm and 
barns; also the farm machinery, consisting of a good line of tillage 
implements, fertilizer distributors, grain drill, and harvesting ma- 
chinery. A well-equipped blacksmith shop is also provided. 

Students have the advantage of the field experiments which are 
being conducted by the experiment station upon fertilizer problems 
and with various rotations. 


Subjects.’ 


II. Forage Crops.—History and development of the plants used for forage; 
silage, methods of construction of silos. Two recitation credits per week, first 
term. Required of Sophomores in Agriculture. 


III. Soils and Fertilizers.—Origin and constituents of soils; texture, moist- 
ure, drainage, methods of tillage. Farm manures, artificial manures, composi- 
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tion and use; formulas for various crops. Four recitation and one and one-half 
laboratory credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Option 
for Juniors in Applied Science. Prerequisite: Chemistry I and II. 


IV. Farm Crops.—Origin and history; production and place in the rotation 
of clovers, grasses, and root crops. Three recitation credits and one laboratory credit 
per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Option for Juniors 
in Applied Science. Prerequisite: Botany I and II. 


VI. Farm Machinery.—Development of farm machinery, methods of con- 
struction, function, and operation. Two recitation credits and one laboratory 
credit per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Mr. Burdick. 


VII. Farm Management.—Discussion of agricultural methods, choice of a 
farm, capital, marketing, types of farming, accounts. Two recitation credits per 
week, second term. Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Prerequisite: Agronomy 
III and IV. 


VIII. Farm Management (advanced).—Individual problems of farm manage- 
ment are assigned. Abandoned farms will be visited and a critical study made 
of the existing conditions. T'wo recitations credits per week, first term. Option 
for Seniors in Agriculture. 


IX. Literature.—History of agricultural and horticultural literature; a study 
of the different types of agricultural literature as illustrated by ancient and 
modern authors. Reports upon special topics. Two recitation credits per week, 
second term. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. 


X. Agricultural Experimentation.—Objects, methods, and results of agri- 
cultural experimentation. A study of federal and state aid to agriculture as 
shown in the work of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Experiment Stations. Three recitation credits per week, first term. Required of 
Seniors in Agriculture. 


XI. Plant Breeding.—A discussion of the development of plants under 
cultivation; with reference to heredity, environment, variation, and selection. 
Three recitations credits per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Agriculture. 
Option for Seniors in Applied Science. Prerequisite: Botany I and II. 


A. Soils and Fertilizers.—An elementary course upon the origin and nature 
of soils. Fertilizers; natural and artificial manures; preparation and use; ferti- 
lizer arithmetic. Four recitation credits and one laboratory credits per week, 
second term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, first year. 


B. Crops and Rotations.—Methods of culture and uses of the grasses, clovers, 
cereals, and root crops. Rotation for the various types of farms. Three recita- 
tion credits and one laboratory credit per week, first term. Required of Short- 
Course students in Agriculture, second year. 


C. Farm Management.—An elementary course upon the principles of farm 
‘Management, equipment, cost of production. Four recitation credits per week, 
second term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year. 
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D. Farm Machinery.—Care and repair of farm implements. One recitation 
and two laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Short-Course students 
in Agriculture, second year. Mr. Burdick. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 


PROFESSOR PUTNEY, MR. BURDICK, MR. LAMBERT. 


Instruction in animal husbandry is so arranged as to furnish 
practical as well as theoretical instruction in the selection, care, and 
management of the live stock on the farm. Instruction commences 
in the second term of the Freshman year, with a study of the breeds, 
their care, and judging of types. These courses aim to provide a 
large amount of practical work in combination with the theoretical. 
In the Junior year attention is directed to dairying; and in the Senior 
year the work includes advanced judging, the management of pure- 
bred herds, flocks, and studs, and the scientific study of feeding farm 
live stock. 

Instruction in poultry culture is given during the second term of 
the Freshman year, and is both theoretical and practical. In the 
Senior year an option is offered in advanced poultry judging. The 
equipment is particularly strong on the poultry side. The college 
poultry plant enables one to obtain a large amount of practical ex- 
perience in incubation, brooding, and management. In addition to 
the poultry in the college yards, the students have opportunity to 
follow the investigations which are now being conducted by the 
experiment station. In addition to the subjects mentioned below, 
there is a six-weeks’ course in poultry keeping during the winter 
months, full information concerning which may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the president of the college. 


Subjects. 


I. Stock Judging.—Scoring and comparison of various types of horses, cattle, 
sheep, and swine. Study of the special purpose or special type animal. Two 
laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Freshmen in Agriculture. 
Professor Putney. 


II. Advanced Judging.—Practice in judging and detail study of types. Herd 


testing methods. Tracing of pedigrees. Two laboratory credits per week, first 
term. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. Professor Putney. 


III. Breeds.—History and character of the principal breeds of farm animals. 
Study of conditions to which each is adapted.  T'wo recitation credits per week, 
second term. Required of Freshmen in Agriculture. Professor Putney. 
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IV. Principles of Breeding.—A study of the science and art of breeding. 
Diseussion of the laws of heredity as applied to improvement of animal types. 
Three recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Agriculture. 
Option for Seniors in Applied Science. Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry III and 
Zoólogy 111. Professor Putney. 


V. Management of Pure-Bred Herds, Flocks, and Studs.—Selection of founda- 
tion stock. Housing, feeding, and care. Advertising, fitting for sale and show 
ring. Two recitation credits per week, second term. Option for Seniors in Agri- 
culture. Professor Putney. 


VI. Feeding Farm Animals.—Principles of animal nutrition. Feeding stand- 
ards. Making up balanced rations. Three recitation credits per week, first term. 
Required of Seniors in Agriculture. Option for Seniors in Applied Science 
Prerequisite: Chemistry IV and XIV. Professor Putney. 


VII. Dairy Practice.—Lectures and laboratory practice in Babcock test and 
in handling milk and: making butter on the farm. One recitation and one and 
one-half laboratory credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Agricul- 
ture. Mr. Burdick. 


VIII. Dairy Practice.—Advanced work. Pasteurization. Starters. Test- 
ing for adulteration. Acidity. Moisture. One recitation and two laboratory 
credits per week, second term. Option for Seniorsin Agriculture. Mr. Burdick. 


IX. Research and Literature.—Hours to be arranged, first term. Option for 
Seniors in Agriculture. Professor Putney. 


X. Veterinary Medicine.—Combating disease from the farmer’s standpoint. 
Obstetrics. Injuries. Three recitation credits per week, second term. Required 
of Seniors in Agriculture. Prerequisite: Zodlogy III. Professor Putney. 


XI. Farm Buildings.—Plans, location, and estimate on the various farm 
buildings. Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Option for Juniors in 
Agriculture, and Seniors in Applied Science. 


XII. Poultry Craft.—A brief study of breeds, care, and management of all . 
classes of fowls. One laboratory credit per week, second term. Required of Fresh- 
men in Agriculture. Option for Seniors in Applied Science. Mr. Lambert. 


XIII. Judging Poultry.—Practice in scoring and judging all classes of fowls. 
Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. 
Mr. Lambert. 


XIV. Poultry Husbandry.—Special subjects to be assigned. At least two 
laboratory credits per week, throughout the year. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. 
Mr. Lambert. 


A. Breeds.—Breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine. Emphasis is placed 
on the type best fitted to the agriculture of New England. Two recitation credits 
per week, first term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, first year. 
Professor Putney. . | 

B. Stock Judging.—Judging of the various classes of animals and their 
adaptability to different purposes, as cattle for milk or beef production, horses for 
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E. 
driving or draft. Two laboratory credits per week, first term. Required of Short- 
Course students in Agriculture, first year. Professor Putney. 


C. Dairy Practice.—Babcock test for dairy products, production of sanitary 
milk, and butter making. One recitation and two laboratory credits per week, first 
term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year. Mr. Bur- 
dick, 


D. Stock Feeding.—Principles of nutrition. Compounding rations. Three 
recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Short-Course students in Agri- 
culture, second year. Professor Putney. 


E. Principles of Breeding.—A study of the selection of animals, heredity, and 
variation. Two recitation credits and one laboratory credit per week, second term. 
Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year. Professor Putney. 


F. Poultry Breeds and Care.—A study and comparison of the different breeds 
of poultry, care of incubators and brooders, methods of feeding for the production 
of meat and eggs. One recitation and one laboratory credit per week, throughout 
the year. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year. Mr. 
Lambert. 


G. Care of animals.—Housing, care, and management of farm animals. 
Practical directions for handling of stock on the farm. Two recitation credits 
per week, first term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second 
year. Professor Putney. 


HORTICULTURE. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COBB. 


The aim of the instruction in horticulture is to help the student to 
understand the practical and scientific problems which arise in the 
various lines of work included under this subject. 


The headquarters of the department are in the horticultural 
building. The main building contains the office and recitation rooms, 
together with photographic rooms. Attached to this building are 
greenhouses of modern construction, containing over 8,000 square 
feet under glass, 3,000 square feet of which is used by the experiment 
station for fertilizer experiments. The remainder is devoted to 
college work, and thus affords an excellent opportunity to become 
familiar with the growth of plants under glass. The land devoted 
to the department comprises the college gardens; and the fruit 
orchards, containing over 150 varieties of fruit, which afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the study of apples and pears especially. 
There is also a small vineyard. A collection of flowering shrubs 
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enables the student in landscape gardening to study, in the natural 
state, the material used in this work. 


Subjects. 


I. Propagation of Plants.—Different methods, including seed testing. Soft, 
green, and hardwood cuttings. Layering, grafting, and budding. One recitation 
and one laboratory credit per week, first term. Required of Freshmen in Agriculture 
and Applied Science. 


II. Vegetable Gardening.—Underlying principles and types of vegetable 
gardening; study of individual crops; text-book work. Two recWation credits 
per week, first term. Required of Sophomores in Agriculture. Option for Juniors 
in Applied Science. 


IIT. Fruit Culture.—Fundamental principles of orcharding; soil, fertilizer, 
and cultivation. Methods of laying out orchards and planting. Tillage, pruning, 
and spraying. Harvesting and. storing fruits. Collateral reading and practical 
work. Two recitation credits per week, first term. Required o] Juniors in Agri- 
culture. Option for Juniors in Applied Science. 


IV. Spraying and Pruning.—Preparation and application of spray mixtures; 
insecticides and fungicides. Methods of application for different orchard enemies, 
and machinery used. Pruning of trees and ornamental shrubs. One recitation 
and one laboratory credit per week, second term. Required of Freshmen in Agri- 
culture. Option for Juniors in Applied Science. 


V. Greenhouse Construction and Management.—Study of the different types 
of glasshouse structures; methods of heating and ventilating. One recitation 
and two laboratory credits per week, second term. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. 


VI. Floriculture.—History of floriculture. Study of greenhouse plants, col- 
lectively and individually; practical work in propagation, potting, watering, 
ventilating, fumigating, and spraying. Study of bulbs, bedding plants; palms 
and ferns. One recitation and one laboratory credit per week, second term. Option 
jor Seniors in Agriculture and Applied Science. 


VIII. Literature of Horticulture.—See Agronomy IX. 


IX. Assigned Work.—Special subjects chosen by the student. Option for 
| Seniors in Agriculture. Hours to be arranged. . 


X. Varieties of Fruits.—Orchard and bush fruits. Study of types; origin, 
j and history; classification, description, and methods of handling. Orchard man- 
agement. Two recitation credits and one laboratory credit per week, first term. 

Option for Seniors in Agriculture. Prerequisite: Horticulture TIT. 


XI. Advanced Vegetable Gardening.—Study of one or more crops selected 
by student. Practical work, research work, and text-book. One recitation credit 
per week, first term. Option for Seniors in Agiculture. 


XII. Plant Breeding.—See Agronomy XI. 
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XIII. Landscape Gardening.—Origin, history, and underlying principles. 
Practical work in the laying out of grounds, formation of walks and drives; 
methods of planting for different effects; home planting. Two recitation credits 
and one laboratory credit per week, throughout the year. Required of Seniors in Agri- 
culture. Option for Seniors in Applied Science. Prerequisite: Botany 1 and II. 


XIV. Arboriculture.—Study of ornamental trees, shrubs, and other plants, 
both native and exotic, which are used in landscape gardening. This course is 
designed to enable the student to become familiar with the character, habits, 
and adaptation of ornamental plants. One recitation and one laboratory credit 
per week, first term. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. 


XV. Tree Surgery.—A study of methods used in treating diseases of trees 
and shrubs. Treatment of insect injuries, preventive and remedial measures to 
be used in case of neglect, and mechanical injuries, such as chaining and bolting. 
Cement filing of cavities. One recitation and two laboratory credits per week, 
second term. Option for Seniors in Agriculture. 


A. Vegetable Gardening.— Fundamental principles of vegetable growing. 
Practical work in cold frames, hotbeds,and garden planting. Two recitation credits 
and one laboratory credit per week, second term. Required of Short-Course students 
in Agriculture, second year. 


B. Fruit Culture.—Study of fruits; propagation; planning fruit gardens and 
plantations; harvesting and packing; care. Three recitation credits per week, 
first term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year. 


C. Nursery Practice.—Propagation by seed, cuttings, grafting, budding, 
starting, and care of nursery. Selection of stock, and initial pruning. One recita- 
tion and one laboratory credit per week, first term. Required of Short-Course stu- 
dents in Agriculture, second year. 


D. Floriculture.—Propagation of flowering plants, care of window gardens, 
design of flowerbeds and borders. Two laboratory credits, second term. Re- 
quired of Short-Course students in Home Economics, first year. 


E. Spraying and Pruning.—A study of the methods used in combating in- 
sect pests and plant diseases. Preparation and application of fungicides and 
insecticides. Study of nozzles, pumps, etc. One recitation and one labora- 


tory credit per week, second term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, 
second year. 


F. Home Grounds.—A study of the materials to use, the essential principles 
of the art. Practice in designing, planting, and care of home grounds. Two 
recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Short-Course students in 
Agriculture, second year. ® 


Botany. 
PROFESSOR MERROW, 


The aim of the department is to give a general knowledge of plant 
life, followed by subjects of an economic nature. The college is 
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well located for carrying on this line of work. The native flora is 
extensive, and an abundance of material is furnished by the culti- 
vated plants of the gardens and fields of the college farm. The green- 
houses supply fresh material for winter use, and the herbarium of 
4,300 specimens is a useful reference collection. The laboratory is 
equipped with dissecting and compound microscopes, a microtome, 
paraffin bath, and simple physiological apparatus. Charts and 
models are provided for lecture demonstrations. A good working 
library, including several American and foreign periodicals, is an 
important factor in the outfit for botanical instruction. 


Subjects. 


I. General Botany.—A study of common plants, their structure, physiology, 
evolution, and adaptation to environment. The work includes a brief study of 
molds, yeasts, and bacteria, designed as an introduction to problems in which 
these organisms play a part. Two laboratory credits and one recitation credit per 
week, throughout the year. Required of Freshmen in Agriculture, Applied Science, 
and Home Economics. 


II. Economic Botany.—The systematic botany of crops and weeds. Two 
laboratory credits and one recitation credit per week, first term. Required of Sopho- 
mores in Agriculture and Applied Science. 


III. Trees and Shrubs.—The determination of native and introduced trees 
and shrubs in summer and winter condition. One laboratory or field credit per 


week, throughout the year. May be elected by students having a minimum of six 
credits in Botany. 


IV. Forestry.—The management of a southern New-England wood lot. Two 
credits per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Elective in 
Applied Science. | 


V. Histology.—Seed plants as studied by the usual histological methods of 
imbedding, sectioning, and staining. Four laboratory credits and one recitation, 
credit per week, first term. Elective. 


VI. Pathology.—Diseases caused by parasitic fungi and the remedies for them. 
Four laboratory credits and one recitation credit per week, second term. Elective. 


VII. Assigned Work.—Three credits, throughout the year Elective for Seniors 
in Applied Science. 


A. Plant Life.—Elementary agricultural botany. Two laboratory credits 
and one recitation credit per week, throughout the year Required of Short-Course 
students in Agriculture and Domestic Science, first year. 
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Chemístry. 
DR. LEIGHTON, MR. SMITH, DR. HARTWELL. 


Instruetion in this department begins in the Freshman year with 
experimental lectures, recitations, and laboratory practice in general 
and descriptive chemistry. The work is designed to give a thorough 
elementary knowledge of theoretical and descriptive inorganic 
chemistry, including the principal technical processes, and a brief 
account of the carbon compounds. As much attention as is practi- 
cable in a general course is given to the applications of the science to 
the problems of life. 'Two periods per week for the first half-year and 
three for the second half-year are devoted to the lectures and recita- 
tions, and three hours per week for a half-year to the practical work 
in the laboratory, where the student has an opportunity to verify 
some of the chemical theories and to become familiar with substances 
and their chemical behavior. During the second half of this year the 
taboratory period is devoted to qualitative analysis, which continues 
jhrough the first half of the Sophomore year. The subject is taught 
in part by means of recitations and lectures, but mainly by work in 
the laboratory. Students are required to complete a systematic 
course in basic and acid analysis, and to analyze correctly a number 
of alloys, salts, and minerals. 

Quantitative analysis is taught mainly by laboratory practice, but 
sufficient time is devoted to lectures and recitations to teach thor- 
oughly the fundamental principles involved. The work comprises 
gravimetrie and volumetric analysis, and the quantitative determina- 
tion of salts, alloys, ores, minerals, and commercial and food products. 
In the course in technical gas analysis the student analyzes such 
gases as air, and illuminating and chimney gases. The, work in 
assaying is designed to familiarize the student with the. practical 
methods of sampling and assaying gold, silver, and lead ores. Deter- 
minative mineralogy, which includes blow-pipe analysis and crystal- 
lography, is taught by recitations and laboratory work. The student 
learns the physical properties of the common minerals, and their 
identification. The above subjects cover a comprehensive study of 
analytical chemistry, and are intended to give the student such 
theoretical and practical knowledge as to prepare him for analytical 
work of any kind. | 

The study of organic chemistry begins with a short course, de- 
signed to cover the general principles and methods, and to include 
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a description of the more important compounds. The subject is 
continued by those who wish to specialize in chemistry in a more 
extended course covering the aromatic series and the chemistry of 
the dyestuffs, and accompanied by laboratory work in organic prep- 
arations and analysis. The theoretical and basic principles of chem- 
istry, with their general application, are thoroughly studied by 
recitation, lectures, and laboratory work in the course in physical 
chemistry. 

The descriptive side of industrial chemistry, which comprises a 
general survey of the technical applications of chemical principles 
to the arts and industries, is studied by recitation work; while practi- 
cal technical operations, such as textile coloring, suited to the needs 
of the individual student, are studied by laboratory practice. The 
principles and practice of the industrial preparation of iron, steel, and 
other metals from their ores are taught by recitation and lecture 
work in the course in metallurgy. 

Agricultural chemistry, required of agricultural students in the 
Junior year, embodies the chemistry of soils and fertilizers, also the 
chemistry involved in the changes which take place during the growth 
of animals and plants, as well as in the storage or manufacture of the 
ordinary farm products. 

. Subject XXI is intended to familiarize the student with the gen- 
eral field of chemical literature, and to inculcate the habit of keeping 
up with the recent advance in chemical science by reports and dis- 
cussion of articles appearing in the chemical journals. This course 
is preparatory for Subject X X, which involves original investigation. 

The laboratory is supplied with water, gas, and compressed air at 
each desk; it is also well equipped with apparatus for the subjects 
mentioned below. Among the more important pieces of apparatus 
are a polariscope, microscope, sodium press, hot-air engine, five 
analytical balances, one assay balance, filter press, Wheatstone 
bridge, combustion furnace, bomb furnace, assay muffle, crucible 
and roasting furnaces, ore crusher and grinder. 

A good working library, containing a‘large number of German, 
French and English chemical journals, is also accessible. 


Subjects. 


I. General Chemistry.—Two recitation and one.and one-half laboratory credits 
per week, first term. Required of Freshmen in all courses. Mr. Smith. 


II. General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis.—Three recitation and one and 
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one-half laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Freshmen in all 
courses. Dr. Leighton. 


III. Qualitative Analysis.—Basic and acid analysis; analysis of salts, indus- 
trial and natural products. Three laboratory credits per week, first term. Re- 
quired of Sophomores in all courses. Dr. Leighton and Mr. Smith. 


IV. Organic Chemistry.—Three recitation credits and one laboratory credit per 
week, second term. Required of Sophomores in Chemical Engineering, Home Econ- 
omics, Agriculture, and Applied Science. Elective for others who have completed 
Chemistry 111. Mr. Smith. ' 


V. Organic Chemistry (advanced).—To be given alternate years. Given next 
in 1911. Three recitation credits and one laboratory credit per week, first term. Re- 
quired in Chemical Engineering and of those who take the Chemical Option in 
Applied Science. Elective for others who have completed Chemistry IV. 


VI. Organic Chemical Laboratory.—Three laboratory credits per week, second 
term. Required of Juniors in Chemical Engineering and of those who take the 
Chemical Option in Applied Science. Elective for others who have completed 
Chemistry IV. Mr. Smith. 


VII. Quantitative Analysis.—Gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Analy- 
sis of minerals, ores, alloys, and industrial products. Three laboratory credits per 
week, second term. Required of Sophomores in Chemical Engineering. Elective 
for others who have completed Chemistry III. Mr. Smith. 


VIII. Quantitative Analysis. Three laboratory credits per week, first term; 
four and one halj laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Juniors in 
Chemical Engineering and Juniors who take the Chemical Option in Applied Science. 
Elective Jor those who have completed Chemistry III. Mr. Smith. 


X. Quantitative Analysis —Food Analysis. Four laboratory credits, first 
term, Required of Seniors in Home Economics. - Elective for others who have 
completed Chemistry IV. Dr. Leighton. 


XI. Determinative Mineralogy.—One and one-half laboratory credits per week, 
second term. Required of Juniors in Chemical Engineering and of Juniors who take 
the Chemical Option in Applied Science. Elective for others who have completed 
Chemistry III. Mr. Smith. 


XII. Physical Chemistry:—To be given alternate years. Given next in 1912. 
Three recitation credits and one laboratory credit per week, first term. Required in 
Chemical Engineering and of those who take the Chemical Option in Applied 
Science. Elective for others who have completed Chemistry III. Dr. Leighton. 


XIII. Metallurgy.—Two recitation credits per week, second term. Required oj 
Seniors in Chemical Engineering. lective jor others who have completed Chemistry 
II. Mr. Smith. 

XIV. Agricultural Chemistry.—Three recitation credits and one laboratory 
credit per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry (I-IV). Dr. Hartwell. 


XV. Gas Analysis.—See Mechanical Engineering XV. 
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XVI. Industrial Chemistry.—Four recitation credits per week, second term, 
Required of Juniors in Chemical Engineering and of Seniors who take the Chemical 
Option in Applied Science. Elective for othere who have completed Chemistry IV. 
Mr. Smith. 


XVII. Industrial Chemistry.—The work under this subject mav be varied to 
suit the needs of individual students; including such subjects as technical analysis 
and textile coloring. Three laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of 
Seniors in Chemical Engineering and of Seniors who take the Chemical Option in 
Applied Science. Elective for those who take Chemistry XVI. Dr. Leighton. 


XVIII. Assaying.— Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Required 
of Seniors in Chemical Engineering. Mr. Smith. 


XIX. Physiological Chemistry.—Four credits per week, second term. Required 
of Juniors in Home Economics. Dr. Leighton. 


XX. Assigned Work.—Three credits per week, throughout the year. Required 
of Seniors in Chemical Engineering and Seniors who take the Chemical Option in 
Applied Science. Dr. Leighton. 


XXI. Reports and Discussion of Chemical Subjects and Recent Investiga- 
tions.—One credit per week, throughout the year; required of Juniors and Seniors in 
Chemical Engineering. Option for Juniors and Seniors in Applied Science. Dr. 
Leighton. 


XXII.—Electro-Chemistry. Three recitation credits per week, second term. 
Required of Seniors in Chemical Engineering and of Seniors who take the Chemical 
Option in Applied Science. Dr. Leighton. 


A. Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life.—T'hree recitation credits and one 
laboratory credit per week, throughout the year Required of Short-Course students 
in Agriculture and Home Economics, first year. Mr. Smith. 


Freehand Drawing. 
MISS ELDRED. 


The aim of the subjects described below is to supply the practice 
in drawing necessary for subsequent work in the science laboratories, 
to give an elementary knowledge of the history of art, and to develop 
some appreciation of the beautiful in art and nature. For the first 
term, the work comprises outline drawing in pencil, mainly from 
plant and animal forms. The work of the second term includes some 
consideration of perspective and of the principles of design. In the 
first term of the Sophomore year the home economies students con- 
sider the subject of color,—the principles of color harmony, and the 
use of color in design and decoration. The object of this work is to 


develop appreciation of color and to enable the student to exercise a 
8 
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more intelligent and sensitive discrimination in its use. In the 
Junior year, special work is arranged for the first term to accompany 
and illustrate the home economics course, treating of the arrange- 
ment and decoration of the house. The brief course in the history 
of art aims to give some familiarity with the greatest achievements 
of past and present in architecture, sculpture, and painting. The 
department has a considerable equipment of illustrative material 
for this work, including a collection of about one hundred and fifty 
casts and over three hundred photographs of folio or larger size, with 
many smaller prints, among them two thousand University Prints, 
illustrating Greek and Roman sculpture, and the art of Italy, Ger- 
many, ànd the Netherlands. 


Subjects. 


II. Pencil Drawing from Objects.—One laboratory credit per week, first term. 
Required of Freshmen in Agriculture. One laboratory credit per week, throughout 
the year. Required of Freshmen in Applied Science and Home Economics. Five 
laboratory credits per week, first term. Elective jor Freshmen. 


III. History of Art.—Two recitation credits per week, second term. Required 
of Juniors in Home Economics. Two recitation credits per week, first term. Re- 
quired of Seniorsin Home Economics. : 


IV. Color Problems.—One laboratory credit per week, first term. Required of 
Sophomores in Home Economics. | 


V. Drawing in Charcoal from Still Life and the Cast.—Two laboratory credits 
per week, second term. Elective. 


» VI. Pen-and-ink Drawing, Water-Color, or Pastel.—Two laboratory credits 
per week, second term. Elective. | 


VII. Modeling. —Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Elective. 


VII. Work Illustrating Home Economies VII.—One laboratory credit, second 
term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. 


Economíc and Socíal Scíence. 


PRESIDENT EDWARDS. 


Subjects. 


I. Political Economy.—Text-book, supplemented by lectures, readings, and 
essays. Four recitation credits per week, first term, first twelve weeks. Required of 
Seniors in all courses. 


II. Agricultural Economics.—The study of agriculture as an industry, from 
the point of view of political economy. Includes a study of the agricultural 
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market; transportation of agricultural products; agriculturallabor; farm owner- 
ship and tenancy; mortgages, etc. Elective. 


III. Rural Sociology.—Movements of the farm population—causes and 
results; general social conditions of farmer, such as illiteracy, health, crime, eto.; 
personal and social traits developed by rural life; means of communication in 
rural communities; the rural school; agricultural education; the country church; 
farmers’ organizations; federation of rural social forces. Elective. 


Home Economics. 
PROFESSOR THOMPSON, 


The aim of this department is to give both theoretical and practical 
training in the economic administration of the home. ‘The labora- 
tory is situated in a building by itself, which is finished and furnished 
in such a manner as to demonstrate the sanitary principles involved 
in proper kitchen arrangements. It is amply equipped with the 
most recent scientific cooking-apparatus, inclusive of thermometers, 
metric scales, different kinds of stoves, and individual utensils. 
The work in chemistry, biology, etc., is, however, carried on in the 
laboratories of those departments. There is a good home economies 
library, and students are expected to make intelligent use of the 
main library in reference work, as well as to study those bulletins of 
the Department of Agriculture and such state reports as deal par- 
ticularly with the subjects of food and nutrition. 


Subjects. 


I. Domestic Art.—A course in hand sewing; different kinds and combinations 
of stitches; drafting and eutting of patterns; machine practice; study of charts 
and tailoring systems; making of two undergarments and an unlined dress. 
One laboratory credit per week, first term; and two laboratory credits per week, 


. second term. Required of Freshmen in Home Economics. 


II. Elementary Cookery.—The economic use of fuels; the management of 
stoves and ranges; the study of cooking temperatures and processes; the care 
of utensils; practice in the cookery of a few typical foods. One recitation and 
one laboratory credit per week, second term. Required of Freshmen in Home 
Economics. 


III a. Personal Hygiene.—This course considers the aim of personal hygiene 
as the maintaining of the most efficient human machine for the life needs of the 
individual. It endeavors to give and establish ideals of health and efficiency. 
One recitation credit per week, first term. Required of all women Freshmen. 


III b. Euthenies.—The following topics are considered: environment of 
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human life; problems of adaptation to modern conditions and progress; personal 
aim; individual responsibility; factors in human efficiency. One recitation credit 
per week, second term. Required of all women Freshmen. 


IV. Foods.—A systematic study is made of the food constitutents, their 
sources, chemical composition, properties, nutritive and economic values. This 
course is accompanied by laboratory practice in the preparaion of many repre- 
sentative foods. Class demonstrations are given from time to time. Three re- 
citation and one-half laboratory credits per week, first term; two recitation 
and one and one-half laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Sopho- 
mores in Home Economics. Prerequisites: Chemistry I, II, Home Economics II. 


V. Household Methods and Management.—Lectures and discussions upon 
general housework, the principles of laundering, marketing, apportionment of 
income, maintenance of standards, household administration, social, legal, indus- 
trial, and educational problems of the family. Two recitation credits per week, 
first term. Required of Sophomores in Home Economics. 


VI. Human Nutrition.—Composition of the anmial body and its daily food 
requirements; methods of investigation employed in studying the nutritive 
funetion of foods; the changes effected by cooking and by the processes of diges- 
tion; balancing of dietaries; food economy. Three recitation credits per week, 
first term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
IV, Zoology III, Home Economics II, IV. 


VII. Home Decoration.—A study of the evolution of the house; its adapta- 
tion to modern conditions; the principles to be followed in planning, furnishing, 
and decorating the house from a sanitary and artistic standpoint. Two recitation 
credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. 


VIII. Dietetics.—Problems in nutritive ratios; the balanced dietary; hy- 
gienic combinations of foods; construction of menus; adaptation of the diet to 
age, occupation, and different climatic conditions. One recitation and one labora- 
tory credit per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. | Pre- 
requisite: Home Economics VI. 


IX. Sanitation.—This course deals with household and public hygiene. 
Study of soils and drainage; house construction; heating, lighting, ventilation, 
and plumbing; water supply, sewage disposal, food infection. Two recitation 
credits per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry I, II, Botany I, Physics I. 


X. Food Preservation.—Study of the processes of decomposition, fermenta- 
tion, and putrefaction; practice in preserving foods by drying, salting, and 
sterilization; preparation of jelly, pickles, and canned fruits; discussion of 
commercial preservatives. One laboratory credit per week, firstterm. Required of 
Seniors in Home Economics. Prerequisite: Home Economics IX. 


XI. Hygiene and Care of Children.—A study of the physical development of 
children; care of infants and young children; school hygiene. Two recitation 
credits per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Home Economics.  Prere- 
quisite: Psychology. Open to Juniors and Seniors in other courses. 
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XII. Home Nursing.—Care of the sickroom and patient; administration of 
medicines; recording of symptoms; accidents and emergencies; hygiene of 
infectious diseases; antisepties and disinfectants. Two recitation credits per 
week, second term. Required of Seniors in Home Economics. Prerequisite: 
Home Economics IX. | 

XIII. Therapeutic Cookery.—This course includes the study of abnormal 
conditions of digestion and metabolism, relation of food to specific diseases, 
cookery for the sick and convalescent. One recitation and one laboratory credit 
per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Home Economics. Prerequisites: 
Home Economics IV, VI, VIII, X. 

XIV. Assigned Work.—This may be a problem in the biological, chemical, 
physiological, or economic aspect of the work in Home Economics. Three recita- 
tion and two laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Home 
Economics. 

XV. Teaching of Home Economics.—Purpose and method of the work; 
courses of study, equipment, etc. One recitation credit per week, second term. 
Elective jor Seniors in Home Economics. 

XVI. History of Home Economics.—Development of home economics move- 
ment; a study of the work as presented in different types of institutions, and its 
industrial, educational, and sociologic aspects. One recitation credit per week, 
first term. Elective. 

XVII. Textiles.—A study of fabrics; processes and appliances studied with 
reference to their historie development; primitive industries; modern processes 
of manufacture; dyeing, spinning, and weaving. Two recitation credits per week, 
second term. Elective. Prerequisite: History I, Home Economics I. 

XVIII. Dressmaking and Tailoring.—Three laboratory credits per week, 
second term. Elective for students who have completed Home Economics 1. 

XIX. Food Products.—Production, manufacture, and marketing of foods; 
factors affecting cost. Two recitation credits per week, first term. Elective. 

XX. A Study of the Family.—Development of the domestic institutions; 
social ethics of the family; legal, industrial, and educational problems of the 
household. Two recitation credits per week, second term. Prerequisite: Home 
Economics V. Elective. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


A. Household Technique.—This course is planned to give a knowledge of the 
processes involved in household work. It deals with the handwork of cooking 
and cleaning; care of rooms, table setting and serving, etc. Two recitation 
credits per week, first term, first year. Required of Short-Course students 1n Domes- 
tic Science. 

B. Sewing.—Hand sewing; use of machine; drafting of patterns. One labo- 
ratory credit, first term, first year. Required of Short-Course students in Domestic 
Science. 

C. Foods.—Study of the five food principles and their nutritive and physio- 
logical functions; practice in the cookery of vegetables, cereals, fruits, milk, 
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eggs, and meats. Three recitation and one and one-half laboratory credits per 
week, second term, first year. Required.of Short-Course students in Domestic Science. 


D. Dietetics.—Provides instruction in advanced cooking; special cooking for 
sick and convalescent; plannng of meals; discusses food for different ages and 
conditions. Three recitation and one and one-half laboratory credits per week, 
first term, second year. Required of Short-Course students in Domestic Science. 


E. Management of the House.—Considers the materials, qualities, amounts, 
and cost of house furnishing and supplies; lessons in marketing. One recitation 
credit, second term, second year. Required of Short-Course students in Domestic 
Science. 


F. Hygiene.—Study of the living machine, its mechanism and functions; 
the right use and proper care of the human mechanism; home nursing and 
emergencies. One recitation credit per week, second term, second year. Required 
of Short-Course students in Domestic Science. 


G. Textiles.—Study of the clothing fabrics; dressmaking. One and one-half 
laboratory credits per week, second term, second year. Required of Short-Course 
studenis in Domestic Science. 


Psychology and Education. 


DR. SECHRIST, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER, 


I. History of Education.—Study of educational theory and practice from 
the historical point of view with special reference to modern scientific and indus- 
trial education. Three recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Seniors 
in Applied Science and Home Economics. 


II. Psychological Principles of Education.—Study of the principles of teach- 
ing from the psychological point of veiew. Two recitation credits per week, first 
term. Required of Seniors in Applied Science. Prerequisite: Psychology. 


III. Secondary Education.—Principles of teaching, with special reference to 
the aims of the secondary school; organization, management, and method in the 
high school. Two recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors in 
Applied Science. Prerequisite: Psychology and Education II and IV. 


IV. Psychology.—Structure and functions of mental life. Study of text- 
book is supplemented with experiments and with lectures on the practical ap- 
plications of psychology. Three recitation credits per week, first term. rpg 
of Juniors in Applied Science and Home Economics. 


V. Ethies.—Study of ethical principles, with special reference to the pro- 
blems of individual and social life. Two recitation credits per week, second term. 
Elective for Seniors in Home Economics. 

VI. Esthetics —Study of esthetic principles from the psychological point 
of view. Two recitation credits per week, second term. Elective for Seniors vn 
Home Economics. Prerequisite: Psychology and Education IV. 

VII. Sociology.—Text-book work and assigned readings. Three recitation 
credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Home Economics. 
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Mechanical Engineering. 
PROFESSOR WALES, MR. ELDRED, MR. EAMES, MR. PEASLEE. 


It is the object of the work in the department of mechanical 
engineering to turn out broad-gauged, self-dependent men, well 
trained in engineering theory, familiar with the practical matters of 
construction and operation, and having some knowledge of the 
economic relations which the engineer and industrial development 
bear to modern society. In the endeavor to train men who will touch 
life, not at one point, but at many, the work of the department is 
supplemented and rounded out by extended and vigorous courses 
along the lines of electrical engineering, physics, mathematics, 
chemistry, English, history, modern languages, and political economy. 
The special work of the department of mechanical engineering divides 
itself naturally into the following general groups: shop practice, 
design, steam engineering, and experimental engineering. Each of 
the above groups is amplified and briefly described below: | 


SHOP PRACTICE. 


The object of this work is to give familiarity with principles, 
operations, possibilities, and management, rather than to develop the 
greatest dexterity in manipulation. Shop practice extends over three 
years of the course, and comprises forging and foundry work, pattern 
making, and machine-tool operation. The shops are exceptionally 
well equipped with machines and tools of all kinds. In the machine 
shop are six metal lathes, speed lathes, planes, 16-in. shaper, two 
drills, two tool grinders, drill grinder, milling machine, punching- 
press, vertical boring and turning mill, together with the usual assort- 
ment of tools and auxiliaries. The pattern shop is provided with 
lathes, circular saw, band saw, jig saw, dowel machine, surface and 
buzz planers, ete. Fifteen work-benches fully provided with the 
small tools of the pattern maker complete the equipment. The 
forge shop is equipped with the usual anvils, forges, fullers, swages, 
hardies, etc., while a full stock of patterns, shovels, riddles, flasks, 
and trowels is provided for the work in foundry practice. En- 
thusiasm is given to the work by the construction of things of real 
value—a new machine for the shop, or a piece of apparatus for the 
laboratory—instead of spending the whole time on worthless “exer- 
cises.” | pisto 
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DESIGN. 


The work along the lines of design extends throughout the four 
years, beginning with freehand and mechanical drawing and ending 
with machine design and power-plant design in the Senior year. 
Leading up to this final work are the terms of mechanical drawing, 
descriptive geometry, mechanism, valve gears, dynamics of machines, 
mechanics, strength of materials, hydraulics, and thermo-dynamics. 
All the forces of correct theory and the practice of the most successful 
builders are brought to bear upon the solution of definite, practical 
problems. 


STEAM ENGINEERING. 


Steam engineering begins in the Junior year and runs through the 
remainder of the course. A rigorous study of the mathematical 
theory of thermo-dynamics supplies the foundation for the study of 
boilers and engines, design and economy, and the various devices and 
auxiliaries of the power plant. In the Senior year is considered the 
particular branch of heating and ventilating. In this year, also, 
the subject of power plants is taken up, which applies all the previ- 
ous training in steam engineering, and which brings together and 
unifies all allied subjects. | 


EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERING. 


This subject, which extends throughout the Junior and Senior 
years,is intended to fix the theory developed in all the other lines 
of work. Instruction is given by means of lectures and laboratory 
tests. The student becomes familiar with the theory, construction, 
use, and calibration of the instruments and apparatus used by the 
engineer, and gains experience in making accurate standard and 
special tests. The work is divided into four groups: one dealing 
with the chemical problems of engineering—testing of gases, oils, 
fuels, feed water, ete.; a second, with general calibration and testing; 
& third, with the study and tests of structural materials; and the 
fourth, with general power-plant testing. In power-plant testing 
the students make the necessary plans and preparations, perform the 
experimental work, and prepare formal reports, with recommenda- 
tions for improvement in economy, ete. "These tests are made not 
only on the college power-plants, but on those of manufacturing 
establishments of the state. The equipment for experimental work 
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comprises several boilers and steam engines, large steam pump, 
hot-air engine, gas engine, feed-water heaters, several steam and 
gas engine indicators, steam calorimeters, tanks, scales, injectors, 
water turbine, hydraulic ram, meters, gauges, 50,000-lb. tension and 
compression machine, apparatus for oil and gas testing, fuel calori- 
meter, complete outfit for testing cements and concretes, etc. 
Throughout the work the greatest stress is laid upon the correct 
calculation and interpretation of results, and accuracy and self- 
dependence are developed to the fullest. 


Subjects. 


I. Mechanical Drawing.—Lettering, freehand sketching, use of drafting tools, 
geometrical problems, projections, machine parts.  T'hree laboratory credits per 
week, first term; two laboratory credits per week, secondterm. Required of Freshmen 
in Engineering. One and one-half laboratory credits per week, first term. Required 
of Juniors in Home Economics. Mr. Eames. 


II. Forge and Foundry.—Forging, drawing, bending, welding, etc. Prin- 
ciples of moulding, core making, and casting. Three laboratory credits per week, 
first term. Required of Freshmen in Engineering and Short-Course students in 
Engineering, first year. Mr. Eldred. 


III. Pattern Making.—Use of tools, bench and lathe work, pattern making. 
Three laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Freshmen in Engineer- 
ing and Short-Course students in Engineering, first year. Mr. Eldred. 


IV. Graphic Statics.—Force and funicula polygons with applications in the 
determination of stresses in framed structures. Two recitation credits per week, 
second term. Required of all Sophomores in Engineering. Mr. Eames. 


V. Descriptive Geometry.—Elementary principles; problems relating to the 
point, line, plane, cylinder and double curved surfaces of revolution, intersections, 
and developments. One recitation and two laboratory credits per week, first term. 
Required of all Sophomores in Engineering. Mr. Eames. 


VI. Mechanical Drawing.—Detail and assembly drawings, elementary ma- 
chine design. Three laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Sopho- 
mores in Mechanical, Electrical, and Civil Engineering. Mr. Eames. 


VII. Machine Shop.—Hand work in chipping and filing, use of machine tools, 
construction of machines. Three laboratory credits per week, second term. Re- 
quired of Sophomores in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. Three laboratory 
credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Short-Course students in Engi- 
neering, first year. One and one-half laboratory credits per week, second term. Re- 
quired of Sophomores in Civil Engineering. Mr. Eldred. 


IX. Heat Engineering—Thermo-dynamics.—Mathematical development and 
discussion of the laws of thermo-dynamics, and their application to perfect 
gases, saturated and superheated steam. Theory of air compressors, pneu- 
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matic machinery, hot-air engines, gas engines, and refrigerating machines. 
Boilers, engines, engine economy, effect of cylinder walls, compounding, super- 
heating, use of jackets, varying cut-off, speed, pressure, ete. Flow of fluids, 
injectors, and thermo-dynamic principles applied to the steam turbine. Three 
recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Juniors in Mechan- 
ical and Electrical Engineering; and for twenty-seven weeks, of Juniors in Chemi- 
cal Engineering. Professor Wales. | 


X. Applied Mechanics.—Forces, composition and resolution, parallel forces, 
moments, couples, centres of gravity, velocity, acceleration, energy and momen- 
tum, falling bodies and projectiles, centrifugal force, moment of inertia, radius of 
gyration, angular momentum, energy of rotating bodies, impact, etc. Strength 
of material, stresses in structures, riveted joints, beam theory, struts, columns, 
shafting, springs, etc. Solution of practical problems. Text, Lanza's Applied 
Mechanics. Five recitation credits per week for twenty-four weeks. Required of 
Juniors in Mechanical, Electrical, and Civil Engineering, and of Juniors in Chemical 
Engineering for the first term. Professor Wales. 


XI. Hydraulics.—General principles, head and pressure, center of pressure, 
velocity of discharge, flow through orifices and over weirs, Bernouilli’s theorem, 
flow through pipes, flow through conduits and canals, energy of flow, horse-powers, 
hydraulic machinery, rams, turbines, centrifugal pumps, and Pelton wheels. 
Merriman’s Treatise on Hydraulics. Five recitation credits per week, for last 
twelve weeks of second term. Required of Juniors in Mechanical, Electrical, and 
Civil Engineering. Professor Wales. 


XII. Mechanism.—Instantaneous centers, centroids, lobed wheels, belts, 
pulleys, four-bar linkages, graphical determination of velocity ratios, quick- 
return motions, straight-line motions, pantographs, trains of gears, epicyclic 
trains, tooth gearing, epicycloidal and involute teeth, bevel wheels, etc. Schwamb 
and Merrill’s Mechanism. Three recitation credits per week, first term. Required 
of Juniors in Mechanical and Seniors in Chemical Engineering. Mr. Eames. 


XIII. Valve Gears and Dynamics.—Plane slide valves, piston valves, riding 
cut-off valves; Joy and Marshall gears; Stephenson, Gooch, and Walscheart link 
motions; drop cut-off valves; Corliss, Brown, and Putnam valves; Peabody’s 
Valve Gears. Lectures and references. Three recitation credits per week, second 
term. Required of Juniors in Mechanical Engineering. Mr. Eames. 


XIV. Machine Shop (continuation of subject VII.) — Advanced work in 
machine consruction. Three laboratory credits per week, throughout the year. 
Required of Juniors in Mechanical Engineering, and Short-Course students in 
Engineering, second year. Mr Eldred. 


XV. Experimental Engineering a.—Lectures and laboratory work in gases, 
oils, and fuels; flue-gas analysis, calculation of air per pound of coal, loss 
due to excess air and to imperfect combustion; analysis of fuel gases and calcu- 
lation of heating values; determination of heating values by the Junkers and Parr 
calorimeters; study of gases in producer and gas-engine work.  T'wo laboratory 
credits, first term. Required of Juniors in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, 
and Seniors in Chemical Engineering. Professor Wales. 
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XVI. Experimental Engineering b.—General calibration and testing of 
engineering instruments and apparatus; guages; planimeter; manometers; 
indieators; Prony brakes; scales; valve setting by measurement and by the 
indieator; Carpenter calorimeter; Peabody ealorimeter; flow through orifices; 
weirs; nozzles; Pitot tube; meters; Venturi meters; hydraulic ram; turbine, 
ete. Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Me- 
chanical, Electrical, and Civil Engineering. Professor Wales and Mr. Eames. 


XVII. Experimental Engineering c.—Properties of materials. Lectures on 
the metallurgy of iron and steel; effects of impurities; cold-working; repeated 
stresses; tensile, compressive, and shearing strengths; ductility; resilience, etc.; 
copper, brass, bronze, and other alloys; timber, stone, and brick., The manufact- 
ure of natural and Portland cements; effects of over- and under-burning, overlim- 
ing, SO,, ete.; discussion of tests and their interpretation. Laboratory work is 
parallel with lectures. Tensile strengths of cast-iron, wrought-iron, and steel; 
compressive strength of metals, timber, concrete, cement; shearing tests of metals; 
transverse tests of timber and iron; stress-strain diagram, elastic limit, yield 
point, modulus of rupture; tensile tests of cement; pat tests, boiling tests; spe- 
cific gravity; fineness; time of set, etc. Determination of the best proportions of 
cement, sand, and rock of given characteristics. Two lectures and two laboratory 
credits per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Mechanical, Electrical, and 
Civil Engineering. Professor Wales and Mr. Eames. 


XVIII. Experimental Engineering d.—Hot-air engine, gas engine, steam 
pump, injectors, transmission dynamometers; boiler tests; complete tests of 
power plants; outside work on the H. P. of a stream, with tests of hydraulic 
power plant; outside tests of manufacturing plants, with calculations, reports, 
and recommendations. Two laboratory credits per week, second term. Required o] 
Seniors in Mechanical Engineering. Professor Wales. 


XIX. Heating and Ventilation.—Discussion of the principles and practice 
of the various systems of heating and ventilating—direct and indirect, hot-air, 
hot-water, pressure steam, exhaust steam, vaccuum systems, fans, blowers; cal- 
culation of ventilation and radiation; flues, pipes, and radiators; air troubles; 
central heating systems with central power plants; design of heating system for a 
given building. One recitation credit per week, second term. Required of Seniors 
in Mechanical Engineering. Professor Wales. 


XX. Machine Design.—Design of machine parts from considerations of the 
motions involved, strength, rigidity, and friction; design of a complete machines 
calculations with design of some type of engine, starting with given requirement; 
of H. P., speed, etc., and with an assumed theoretical indicator card. Three 
orator credits per cheek throughout the year. Required of Seniors in Mechan- 
ical Engineering. Mr. Eames. 


XXI. Power Plants and Power-Plant Dina of the various types— 


as to choice, location, installation, and operation; prime movers, their accessories 
and auxiliaries. 


Steam Plants.—Study of the effects on economy, range, and reliability of 
simple or compound, condensing or non-condensing engines with various valve 
gears, throttling and cut-off governors, different boiler installations, feed-water 
heaters, economizers, pressure regulators, pumps, injectors, mechanical stokers, 
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forced and induced draft, chimneys, etc.; calculations of proper sizes, powers, and 
strengths of machines and apparatus of the power plant; methods of improving 
economy. The place of the steam turbine in power-plant work. 


Hydro Plants. Discussion of the types of hydraulic machinery, their efficiency, 
and the particular conditions to which each is best adapted. This will be a 
development of the previous work in hydraulics to meet the need of the power 
engineer. 

Gas-Producer Plants.—The different suction and pressure producers, theory, 
capacity, future, etc.; gas engines, from both the thermo-dynamic and the me- 
chanical points of view. Two lecture credits and one laboratory credit per week, 
first term. Required of Seniors in Mechanical Engineering. Two lecture credits 
per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Electrical Engineering. Professor 
Wales. 


XXII. Assigned Work.—This may be of the nature of research or of special- 
ized study along some particular line of engineering. Options are offered in 
theory of elasticity, advanced hydraulics, etc. Three credits per week, throughout 
the year. Required of Seniors in Mechanical Engineering. 


XXIII. Dynamics of Machines.—Analysis of stresses, effects of inertia, 
balance, reciprocating parts, flywheels, design of high-speed engines and ma- 
chinery. Two recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors in 
Mechanical Engineering. Professor Wales. 


XXIV. Works Management.—The economies of the shop and factory, cost- 
keeping, efficiency in production. One lecture credit per week, second term. Re- 
quired of Seniors in Mechanical Engineering. Professor Wales. 


XXV. Elements of Thermo-dynamies.—A non-mathematical discussion of 
boilers, engines, pumps, and power apparatus for civil engineers. Three recita- 
tion credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Civil Engineering. Mr. 
Eames. 


A. Mechanical Drawing.—Lettering, sketching, use of drafting tools, pro- 
jection drawing, representation of machine parts. Three laboratory credits per 
week, throughout the year. Required of Short-Course students in Engineering, 
first year. Mr. Peaslee. 


B. Mechanical Drawing.—Detail and assembly drawing, elementary ma- 
chine design. Three laboratory credtis per week, throughout the year. Required 
of Short-Course students in Engineering, second year. Mr. Peaslee. 


D. Mechanical Movements.—Belts, pulleys, gearing, screw gearing, differen- 
tial serews, tackles, hoists, hydraulic jacks, inclined planes, differential pulleys, 
pumps, crank and rocker, sliding and swinging block mechanisms, shafts, hang- 
ers, etc., cams and their design. Three recitation credits per week, throughout 
the year. Required of Short-Course students in Engineering, first year. 


E. Engineering Theory.—An elementary discussion of types of engines, valve 
gears, governors, ete., boilers, types, corrosion and inerustation, combustion, 
methods of firing, draft, safety valves, boiler H. P. testing; lubrieants and 
lubrication; gas engines; elementary study of materials; practical electricity. 
Five recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Short-Course stu- 
dents in Engineering, second year. | 
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F. Applied Electricity —Elementary theory, wiring, motors, dynamos, etc. 
One recitation credit and two laboratory credits per week, throughout the year. 
Option for Short-Course students in Engineering. 


Electrical Engineering. 
PROFESSOR DICKINSON, MR. CLOKE, MR. PEASLEE. 


The aim of the course in electrical engineering is to give the student 
such training in the fundamental principles of the subject as will fit 
him to take up, in an intelligent and effective manner, any line of 
engineering work requiring special electrical knowledge. Instruction 
is given in both classroom and laboratory, the aim of each method 
of instruetion being to supplement the other, and to develop re- 
sourcefulness and the habit of independent thought on the part of 
the student. E 


Subjects. 


I. Theory of Direct Currents.—A detailed study of the theory of direct- 
current apparatus. The theory of dynamos, motors, and auxiliary apparatus. 
Three recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in Electrical 
Engineering and of Seniors in Mechanical and Civil Engineering. Mr. Cloke. 


II. Direct-Current Laboratory.—A course following Physics V, and consisting 
of tests of various types of direct-current apparatus. These include magnetiza- 
tion and characteristic curves of different types of machines, as well as tests for 
efficiency, regulation, temperature rise, and tests of a similar nature. Three 
laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Electrical En- 
gineering and of Seniors in Mechanical Engineering. Mr. Cloke. 


III. Electrical Measurements.—A course designed to familiarize the student 
with physical and electrical units, fundamental and derived; the electrical 
standards of E. M. F., current, and resistance; and with the methods employed 
in the simpler electrical measurements. One recitation credit per week for last 
nine weeks, second term. Required of Sophomores in Electrical Engineering. Mr. 
Cloke. 


IV. Theory of Alternating Currents.—Recitations and lectures. The ele- 
ments of the theory of alternating currents and of alternating-current ma- 
chinery. This course includes the simpler theories regarding the action of A. C. 
dynamos, motors, converters, and transformers.  T'wo recitation credits per week, 
second term. Required of Juniors in Electrical Engineering and of Seniors in 
Mechanical Engineering. Professor Dickiasoa. 


V. Theory of Alternating Currents.—Recitations and lectures, continuing 
subject IV. The more advanced theories regarding the effect of inductance and 
capacity in A. C. circuits, and of the action of A. C. machinery, are discussed. 
Assigned readings and reports are a feature of the subject. Three recitation 
credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Seniors in Electrical Engineering. 
Professor Dickinson. 
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VI. Alternating-Current Laboratory.—A course following Physics VII, con- 
sisting of tests of different types of alternating-current apparatus, such as single 
and polyphase generators and motors, induction motors, converters, and trans- 
formers. Three laboratory credits per week, throughout the year. Required of 
Seniors in Electrical Engineering. Professor Dickinson. 


VII. Design of Electrical Machinery.—General principles of the design of 
electrical apparatus, including a direct and an alternating current generator. 
Three laboratory credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Electrical 
Engineering. Professor Dickinson. | 


VIII. Telephone Engineering.—A consideration of the development of the 
modern telephone, with special reference to the common battery systems. One 
recitation credit per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Electrical Engineering. 
Mr. Peaslee. 


X. Transmission of Energy.—A study of systems of high-tension distribution, 
the effect of capacity and inductance, the construction of lines, their protection, 
and the troubles developing in high-tension work. Two recitation credits per 
week, first term. Required of Seniors in Electrical Engineering. Professor Dickin- 
son. 


XI. Electric Railway Engineering.—A discussion of the economic considera- 
tions in the development of an electric railway, methods of construction, the 
location of the generating station, the design of the distributing system, types 
of motors, and systems of control. Two recitation credits per week, second term. 
Required of Seniors in Electrical Engineering. Mr. Cloke. 


XII. Assigned Work. Thesis work is assigned to those Seniors possessing 
special aptitude for original research. Other students are assigned special work 
in the laboratories of the department. Three laboratory credits per week, through- 
out the year. Professor Dickinson. 


Civil Engineering. 
PROFESSOR WEBSTER, MR BILLS. 


It is the purpose of this course to give the student such training 
in the fundamental principles of engineering as so prepare him for 
the duties and opportunities that may be offered in the various 
fields of civil engineering. With this object in view, application of 
the theories and principles learned in the classroom is made in the 
field, laboratory, and drafting-room. An effort is also made to give 
the student as liberal a training in the sciences and arts as his limited 
time will permit, but the primary purpose is to prepare him for one 
definite line of work. 

In order to widen the scope of the student’s opportunities, the 
name of the department has been changed from Highway Engineering 
to Civil Engineering, and corresponding changes have been made 
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in the course of study. However, owing to the growing importance 
of highway engineering in this state and throughout the country 
in general, considerable emphasis is still placed on this phase of 
engineering work. The state appropriates annually a sum of money, 
which is expended under the direction of the instructor and students 
of the department, in the construction and maintenance of roads on 
the college property. In this way practical experience is obtained in 
highway engineering. 

The equipment of the department consists of levels, transits, com- 
passes, rods, tapes, chains, drafting instruments, etc., and testing 
machines, to which the student has access. He also has free use of 
the library, in which are found the leading engineering journals, and 
many of the principal works on various engineering subjects. 


Subjects. 


I. Surveying.—Instruction is given by means of recitations, field and lab- 
oratory work, in the theory, use, and adjustments of the compass, level, and 
transit. The field work includes the prolongation of straight lines, determination 
of distances, angles, areas, boundaries, corners, and exercises in leveling, etc. 
Maps are made from the field notes. One recitation and two field credits per week, 
first term. Required of Sophomores in Mechanical, Electrical, and Civil Engineer- 
ang. 

II. Topographic Surveying.—A study is made of the theory and use of the 
plane table, and of the transit and stadia in making topographic surveys. A 
complete topographic survey based on a system of triangulation is made, in- 
cluding the completion of a map. One recitation and two field credits per week, 
second term. Required of Sophomores in Civil Engineering. 


Ill a. Railroad Engineering.—The work consists of a reconnoissance, a prelimi- 
nary and a location survey of a short line of railroad, for the purpose of giving 
the student sufficient work to familiarize him with the methods in actual practice. 
A set of notes is kept by each student, from which a map, a profile, and estimates 
are made. A study is also made of the properties of curves, switches, frogs, 
turnouts, and the spiral, and the methods of locating these in the field. Five 
credits per week, divided between field and recitation as seems advisable, first term. 
Required of Juniors in Civil Engineering. 


IIIb. Railroad Engineering.—The principles of economic railroad construction 
and maintenance; railway appliances, ballast, and roadbed, culverts and trestles, 
turnouts, sidings, yards, terminals, signaling, locomotive and grade problems, 
betterment surveys, etc. Three recitation credits per week, second term. Re- 
quired of Juniors in Civil Engineering. 


IV. Graphic Statics.—Instruction is given in graphic statics and its appli- 
cation in the design of simple framed structures. T'wo recitation credits per 
week, first term. Required of Juniors in Civil Engineering. 


Sits —————— 
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V. Roads and Pavements.—The theoretical work of this course consists of a 
discussion of the principles and details involved in the location, construction and 
maintenance of earth, gravel, and macadam roads, together with a discussion of 
the methods of construction, durability, maintenance, and assessment of cost of 
the various kinds of pavements used on city streets. The field work consists in 
the construction of a gravel or macadam road on the college grounds. Three 
recitation credits and one field credit per week, second term. Required of Juniors in 


Civil Engineering. 


VI. Bridge Details.—The work in this course consists in making a tracing 
of a shop drawing, estimating the weight and determining the efficiency of the 
various members of a highway bridge. Two laboratory credits per week, first term. 
Required of Seniors in Civil Engineering. 

VII. Bridge Analysis.—Instruction is given in the computation of stresses in 
the various types of bridges by graphical and algebraic methods under different 
conditions of loading. Two recitations credits per week, first term. Required oj 
Seniors in Civil Engineering. 

VIII. Bridge Design.—The student designs a plate girder and a bridge, 
makes the shop details, and a set of working drawings. Three laboratory credits 
per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


IX. Masonry Construction.—This course deals with the materials of masonry, 
including brick, stone, lime, and cement; the theory of masonry structures, 
including foundations for buildings, bridges, and piers; the construction of 
retaining walls, culverts, bridge abutments; masonry dams and arches. The 
student is directed to important articles in the current literature of the subject, 
and a systematic and thorough laboratory course on cement testing is given. 
Two recitation credits and one laboratory credit per week, first term. Required of 


Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


X. Reinforced Concrete.—A study is made of the principles of mechanics 
underlying the design of reinforced concrete. Working stresses and economical 
proportions are considered, also the application of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion to building construction, arches, retaining walls, dams and miscellaneous 
structures. Two recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors 


in Civil Engineering. 


XI. Sewerage.—A discussion of the separate and combined systems of sewers; 
relation of rainfall to storm-water flow; hydraulics of sewers; removal of house 
sewage; the design and construction of sewers and method of sewage disposal. 
Two recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


XII. Water Supply.—A discussion of the quantity of water required, sources 
of supply, flow of streams, and of ground water. Instruction is also given in the 
general arrangement of waterworks, loss of head in flow of water through pipes, 
stresses in dams and water towers. Works for the purification and distribution 
of water are discussed, including reservoirs, settling basins, pumping machinery, 
ete. Three recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Civil 


Engineering. 
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XIII. ‘Tunneling. —A study of the methods of making tunnel surveys and 
of the modern methods employed in tunnel construction. One recitation credit 
per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


XIV. Contracts and Specifications.—A study of the fundamental principles 
of the law of contracts, and their application to engineering work. Two recitation 
credits per week, second term. Required of Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


XV. Assigned Work.—With the advice and consent of the head of the depart- 
ment, the student elects three hours’ work in the the Senior year. This may be 
research, thesis, or recitation and laboratory work, depending upon the qualifi- 
cations of the student. Three credits per week, throughout the year. Required 
of Seniors in Civil Engineering. | 

XVI. Vacation Reading.—Systematic reading during vacations on some 
topic assigned by the head of this department. 


XVII. Metal Structures.—The graphical determination of stresses in steel 
mill buildings. One laboratory credit per week, second term. Elective for Seniors 
in Civil Engineering. : 


XVIII. Irrigation Engineering.—This includes a study of the impounding, 
diverting, flow, and measurement of water, quantity acquired, canals, eanal works, 
storage reservoirs, wasteways, ete. Three recitation credits per week, first term. 
Elective for Seniors in Civil Engineering. 


Geology and Mineralogy. 


DR. WHEELER, DR. LEIGHTON, MR. SMITH, 


GEoLocGY.—Under this subject historical geology is considered in 
outline, attention being given, also, to those phases of dynamical 
and struetural geology which are particularly important. Special 
attention is given to rock weathering and soil formation, and to 
those characteristics of rocks which are of chief importance in con- 
nection with road construction. 


DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY.—A short course dealing with the 
elements of crystallography is given, together with the physical and 
chemical characteristics of minerals, especially of the rock-making 
minerals composing our soils. Laboratory work in blowpipe analysis 
and physical determination of minerals follows the crystallography. 


Subjects. 


I. Geology.—Two recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Juniors 
in Civil Engineering and Sophomores in Agriculture. 
II. Mineralogy.—See Chemistry XI. 
10 
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History. 
PRESIDENT EDWARDS, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER. 


I. Social, Economie, and Industrial History of the United States.—Four 
recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Juniors in all courses. 


II. Government and Politics in the United States.—Four recitation credits 
per week, first term, last six weeks; and second term, first six weeks. Required of 
Seniors in all courses. 


English and Modern Languages. 


DR. SECHRIST, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SPENCER, MISS MYRICK, MRS. 
HADLEY. 


In all the college courses leading to a degree, English is required 
throughout the first three years and during twelve weeks of the 
Senior year. The first two years, a study is made of the principles 
of clear thinking and effective expression as exemplified in modern 
literary and scientific prose; however, the greater part of the time is 
devoted to the writing of themes and to oral expression, special stress 
being laid on exposition and argument. In the later and more 
advanced stages of the work, asystematic study is made of literature 
as an art according to the principles of criticism, the controlling 
aim being to deepen the appreciation of poetry in its various forms 
and functions, in its ethical import and its philosophy. 

Besides the work in English, two years of foreign language work 
are required in all college courses leading to a degree, except me- 
chanical, electrical, and civil engineering, where the requirement is 
one year. Preference is given to German, but French is also offered. 

The library is a most important factor in the work of the depart- 
ment, as the English language and literature are represented in it 
by some twelve hundred carefully selected volumes, and the French 
and German literatures by about six hundred. 


ENGLISH. 


I. Rhetoric and Composition.—Studies in the method of modern prose with 
analysis of models of literary and logical form. Daily practice in the various 
forms of composition, special stress being laid on Exposition. Three recitation 
credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Freshmen in all courses. 


II. Newspaper Work.—News writing, reporting, news values, proof-reading, 
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editorials. One recitation credit per week, first term. Required of Sophomores 
in all courses. 


III. Argumentation. Theory and Practice (in connection with Oral Exp. II); 
brief-drawing. One recitation credit per week, second term. Required of Sopho- 
mores in all courses. 


IV. Principles of Criticism.—Study of literary method with especial refer- 
ence to lyric and epic poetry. Interpretation of classic examples in each form. 
Four recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Juniors in all courses. 


V. The Drama.— The great character types of dramatic literature with 
Shakespearean &ragedy as the central study. Four recitation credits per week, last 
twelve weeks of the second term. Required of Seniors $n all courses. 


VI. Composition.—Oral and written, in kind and amount according to in- 
dividual need. Not less than two recitation credits per week, last twelve weeks, first 
term; second term. Elective for Freshmen. 


A. Elementary English.—Composition, oral expression, assigned reading: 
Five recitation credits, throughout the year. Required of Short-Course students in 
Agriculture, Domestic Science, and Engineering, first year. 


B. Elementary English.—A continuation of A, including, also, some instruc” 
tion in civics and economics. Three recitation credits, throughout the year. Re- 
quired of Short-Course students in Domestic Science and Engineering, second year- 


ORAL EXPRESSION. 


I. Interpretive Reading.—The fundamentals of expression, pronunciation, 
articulation, the training of the voice. The intellectual element in expression: 
emphasis, inflection, phrasing—the reading of prose. The emotional element 
in expression: quality, force, pitch, rhythm-——the reading of poetry. The ele- 
ments of dramatic expression. One recitation credit per week, first term. Required 
of Sophomores in all courses. 


II. Debating. — The theory of the subject with oral practice; taken with 
Argumentation (English III). One recitation credit per week, second term. Re- 
quired of Sophomores in all courses. 


III. Debating.—Instruction and practice in the art of debate. Two publie 
debates will be given by the students. One recitation credit per week, throughout 
the year. Required of Juniors in all courses. 


IV. Oratory and Extempore Speaking. — Theory and practice. This work 
is given in connection with the subjects of Government, Political Economy, and 
English V. One recitation credit per week, throughout the year. Required of Sen- 
iors in all courses. 


GERMAN. 


I. Elementary German.—Grammar, dictation, conversation, reading of easy 
prose and poetry. Three recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Required 
of Freshmen who do not offer German for entrance. 
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II. Reading of texts portraying German life and institutions, composition, 
conversation. Three recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Required 
of Sophomores in Agriculture, Applied Science, Home Economics, and Chemical 
Engineering. 

III. Scientific German.—Three recitation credits per week, throughout the year. 
Elective for students who have taken I and II or their equivalents. 


IV. Scientific German.—From three to five recitation credits per week, first 
term; Freshman year. Elective for Freshmen. 


FRENCH. 


I. Elementary French.—Grammar, dictation, conversation, reading of easy 
prose and poetry. Three recitation credits per week, throughout the year. 


II. Reading of intermediate texts, composition, conversation, selections 
from Hugo’s Les Misérables or similar work. Three recitation credits per week, 
throughout the year. 


III. Scientific and Classical French.—Three recitation credits per week through- 
out the year. Elective for students who have taken I and II or their equivalents. 


IV. Scientific French.—From three to five recitation credits, first term; Fresh- 
man year. Elective for Freshmen. 


SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


I. Elementary Spanish or Italian.—Three recitation credits per week, first or 
second term, lective. 


Mathematics. 


The work in this department covers two distinct phases of mathe- 
matical training: the college and the short-course instruction. 
Throughout the regular college work, emphasis is laid both on the 
theory and direct application of the different subjects to the problems 
of engineering and agriculture. An attempt is made to present a 
working knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, and bookkeeping, and their 
practical use to short-course students. 


Subjects. 


I. Higher Algebra.—Five recitation credits per week, nine weeks, first term. 
Required of all Freshmen. Professor Tyler, Mr. Bills. 
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II. Trigonometry.—five recitation credits per week, nine weeks, first term. 
Required of all Freshmen. Professor Tyler, Mr. Bills. 


VII. Trigonometry (completed).—Five recitation credits per week, first four 
weeks, second term. Required of Freshmen in Engineering and Applied Science. 
Professor Tyler, Mr. Bills. 


VIII. Analytics. —Five recitation credits per week, last fourteen weeks, second 
term. Required of Freshmen in Engineering and Applied Science. Professor 
Tyler, Mr. Bills. 


IX. Analytics (completed).—Five recitation credits per week, first four weeks, 
first term. Required of Sophomores in Engineering. Professor Tyler. 


X. Calculus.—Five recitation credits per week, last fourteen weeks, first term 
Required of Sophomores in Engineering. Professor Tyler. 


XI. Calculus (completed).—Five recitation credits per week, second term. Re- 
quired of Sophomores in Engineering. Professor Tyler. 


p | 
XII. University Algebra.—Three recitation credits per week, first term. Elec- 
tive Jor Freshmen. 


XIII. Practical Computations.—Three recitation credits per week, second term. 
Elective for Freshmen. 


F. Arithmetic.—Five recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Re- 
quired oj students in the Short-Courses, first year. Mr. Bills. 


G. Bookkeeping.—Four recitation credits per week, first term. Required of 
students in Short Courses, second year. Mr. Bills. 


H. Algebra.—Five recitation credits per week, second term. Required of 
students in Short-Course Engineering, second year. Mr. Bills. 


Military Science and Tactics. 
LIEUTENANT STAHL. 


All male students are required to attend exercises in military in- 
struction during their attendance at the college, unless excused by 
reason of physical disability. Credit is given for this work on the 
same basis and under the same regulations as in other departments. 

The war department furnishes for use in this instruction United 
States magazine rifles (Krag-Jorgensen pattern), swords, equip- 
ments, and ammunition for target practice. The cadets are organized 
this year into a battalion of two companies of infantry and band. 
Theoretical instruction is given by means of lectures and recitations, 
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and practical instruction by means of infantry drills in the school of 
the squad, the company, and the battalion. The aim of these 
military exercises is to improve the physique, to inculcate the habit of 
prompt and cheerful obedience and courtesy to rightfully constituted 
authority, and to exercise an elevating influence on the conduct of 
the corps of cadets. 


Competitive drills are held annually between the companies of 
the battalion. The name of the best drilled company and its com- 
mander is placed on the battalion colors. 


The names of such students of the graduating class each year as 
have shown special aptitude for military service will be reported 
to the adjutant-general of the army and also to the adjutant-general 
of the state. 


Subjects. 


I. Practical Instruction.—Drills in the school of the squad, of the company, 
and of the battalion; target practice. Two exercises of one hour each each per week, 
counting as one credit, throughout the year. Required of all the command. 


II. Theoretical Instruction.—United States Infantry Drill Regulations. 
Small Arms Firing Regulations. Manual of Guard Duty. Field Service Regu- 
lations of United States Army. One recitation credit per week, throughout the 
year. Required oj all Freshmen. 
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BATTALION ORGANIZATION, JANUARY 11, 1911. 


COMMANDANT, 
Henry G. Sram, First Lieutenant, 6th U. S. Infantry. 


CADET OFFICERS AND NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Battalion. 

bs idu exe cere vv e Sce REDE LIUC EUR. D. E. WARNER. 
Eost Lieutenant and Adjutsnt....... leri coru rr rn .....H. N. BARLOW. 
First Lieutenant and Quartermaster...........00....ooomooomo.. «0. R. WADE. 
rat Majon 00 «i» dr Eo m eet cl rn R. W. RUPRECHT. 
Mortermaster A tre mr dee eels acts rua W. J. WHALEN. 

Company A 
BEER I2 315-07 V UU ES NDA AA ÚS, A. J. Minor. 
A AN ...L, C. EASTERBROOKS. 
PL RE, ves da Ires MAS Ear B. R. ROBINSON. 
ES RR. E DANSE TID Sy UTR S e ad es H. A. SAFFORD. 
ESS HI ea TIA E a RES VEROS C. M. BIGELOW. 
a ex ARA E E, R e Pe J. F. NUGENT. 
mergeant. ........5..: DP e N E FEE EA EU eint ....A. J. PATTERSON. 
CA EN IN O MORAN ARA E. A. CoMBER. 
A e rt E A cs ia E. G. Davis. 
A aL o A ERES LO TNNT E. A. TYLER 
AA PM ri ri tol E O F. A. RICHMOND 
O S T ag Sows Ean AAA os a a ES SEK R. C. HOPKINS 
2 MON ES E 394 AS A CAS A W. C. MATTHEWS 
Company B 

RR O AI O C RARI B. K. Harris 
CN A NA ds: Tes. C. R. GILCHREST. 
AA A E A P. J. HEALY. 
id uiu PC ws. Pos ees Saye lv Ot Se E os A TR R. W. Kent 
OD TER Re a MWA 4a Poke hk lee A ui. n lr W. H. TuLLyY 
000 QUU a a O AE td RO PO E A T NR W. DOLL 
Sergeant.. ... ec a EEE a O T AE v e me J. L. SULLIVAN, 
Sergeant... .. Bch wah win CNE, Oe ae cose dte e H. L. Mounce. 
As E gs 8 ER O O tbr E, C. V. JOHNSON. 
BEER 5 MOS E TEE. AA AA OI F. H. BnRIDEN. 
A A E ANT RO J. H. Youna 
CCAA AA RA A MI A oA de aide m E. R. Noyes. 
A eos. Ee ee E AE e R. I. ALEXANDER. 
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Band 
Chi Musiini serre e enne B. Loco E Bae IIS Dang Se H. B. ALBRO. 
Principal Musician............-- qns aea ME ea he ww ga WIEN C. P. HART. 
Drum Major. ........ 3s tale. of oet lee e A Mee re Se es C. H. LARKIN, 
Sergeant............ A ETC. Usa YS CC REA uaa E Ne B. A. AHRENS. 
Corpordl.. ....+...- rhs, ceto kien xS x ERN S WO UE NR 3. I. GOODCHILD. 
Physics. 


PROFESSOR DICKINSON, MR. CLOKE. 


The instruction given in this department is intended to acquaint 
the students with the fundamental concepts of physical science. 
The work will be as broad as is consistent with the time and needs 
of the students. | | 

This department is equipped with vernier and micrometer calipers, 
mierometer microseopes, comparator, dividing engine, cathetometer, 
simple and compound pendulums, and balances for exact measure- 
ments in mechanics. It has also apparatus for determining the 
coefficient of linear expansion and for the determination of specific 
and latent heats, a weight thermometer apparatus for determining 
the density of liquids and solids, a thermo-couple for direct deter- 
mination of temperatures up to 1650° C., Melloni’s apparatus for 
investigation in radiant heat, and apparatus for determining the 
mechanical equivalent of heat. 

In light, the laboratory is equipped to carry on the usual college work. 
The department has apparatus for finding the focal length of lenses 
and mirrors: a Pulfrich refractometer; spectrometers; an interferome- 
ter (Institute of Technology patterns); photometer; total reflectom- 
eter; and many smaller instruments, including simple and compound 
microscopes. The greater part of the above listed apparatus is new, 
having been recently purchased of foreign makers. 

The laboratory for exact measurements in electricity and magnet- 
ism is also fitted up with new apparatus recently purchased of the 
Leeds and Northrup Company of Philadelphia, and among other 
instruments are several types of D’Arsonval galvanometers; Wheat- 
stone bridges, slide wire and post-office patterns; standard cells 
(Clark and Weston types); standards of resistance, capacity, and self- 
induction; magnetometers; voltameters; and many smaller instru- 
ments sufficient to carry on the usual college work in electrical meas- 
urements. For advanced electrical measurements the department 
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is provided with Weston and Thompson ammeters, and voltmeters 
with both low and high ranges, wattmeters, a Leeds and Northrup 
alternating and direct current comparator. 

In the subject of sound the department is provided with apparatus 
for the determination of wave-length, pitch, frequency, etc. 


Subjects. 


I. Descriptive Physics.—A course designed for students in Agriculture. 
Considerable time is given to the discussion of the principles of mechanics as 
applied to farm machinery. The course furnishes an excellent foundation for 
further work in agricultural physics. Five recitation credits per week, second 
term, Required of Sophomores in Agriculture and Home Economics. Mr. Cloke. 


II. General Physics.—A mathematical treatment of the subject. Four 
recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Required of all Sophomores in 
Engineering and Teachers’ Course in Applied Science. Professor Dickinson. 


III. Laboratory Physics.—A course in physical measurements intended to 
teach students methods and to form a basis for future engineering work. The 
calculation of results will be given special attention. One and one-half laboratory 
credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Sophomores in Engineering and 
Teachers’ Course in Applied Science. Mr. Cloke. 


IV. Electrical Measurements.—A course of lectures treating of the theory 
and manipulation of electrical measuring instruments. One recitation credit per 
week, first term. Required of Juniors in Electrical Engineering. Professor Dick- 
inson. 


V. Electrical Measurements Laboratory.—Direct-currents measurements, 
resistance, potential current, magnetic properties of iron and steel, calibration 
of direct-current instruments. One and one-half laboratory credits per week, first 
term. Required of Juniors in Electrical Engineering. Professor Dickinson. 


VI. Principles of Illumination.—A study of different sources of light, the 
measurement of candle power, and the principles of illuminating engineering. 
One recitation credit and one and one-half laboratory credits per week, first term. 
Required of Juniors in Electrical Engineering. Professor Dickinson. 


A. Elementary Physics.—A course designed to give the student a grasp of 
the more important physical principles underlying Engineering work. Three 
recitation credits per week, throughout the year. Required of Short-Course students 
in Engineering, second year. Mr. Cloke. 


Woodwork. 


MR. T. C. RODMAN. 


H. Farm Buildings.—A practical course in the planning of farm structures, 
estimating quantities of material required, and costs. One shop credit per week, 
second term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, second year. 

11 
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I. Shopwork.—Woodworking at the bench and lathe. One and one-half shop 
credits per week, first term. Required of Short-Course students in Agriculture, 
second year. l 


— 


Zoology. 
PROFESSOR BARLOW. 


The work in this department is designed to meet the needs of 
two classes of students, those who are interested in the economic 
aspect of animal life and those who purpose to become teachers. 
To meet the needs of the first class, subjects are given which are 
planned to call attention to the economie importance of the different 
orders. Much time is allotted to entomology, and in this subject 
special attention is given to injurious species. For those who are 
to be teachers, a thorough training is given in the morphology and 
classification of animals as a preparation for the more special subjects 
that follow. In these, attention is directed to the habits and relations 
of animals, which are studied both in the field and laboratory. 

The laboratory is equipped with a series of charts, valuable models, 
and many mounted skeletons. The Rhode Island birds are repre- 
sented by mounted speciments of practically every species; fishes, 
reptiles, and batrachians, by alcoholic preparations. The collection 
of insects, begun recently, now fills about one hundred cases, and is 
being steadily increased. Each student is given the use of compound 
and dissecting microscopes. The necessary instruments for labora- 
tory work can be procured at small cost at the college store. 


Subjects. 


I. General Zoólogy.—Discussion of the more important laws of biology and 
the dissection of representatives of the more important Phyla. Two laboratory 
and two recitation credits per week, first term. Required of Sophomores in Agricult- 
ure, Home Economics, and Applied Science. 


II. General Zoólogy.—Special attention is given to the relation of animals 
to their surroundings. Two laboratory credits and one recitation credit per week, 
second term. Option for Seniors in Applied Science. 

III. Physiology.—The physiology of the higher mammals. One laboratory 
and three recitation credits per week, second term. Required of Sophomores in 
Agriculture, Home Economics, and Applied Science. 


IV. Economic Entomology. — One laboratory and three recitation credits per 
week, second term. Required of Juniors in Agriculture. Option in Applied Science. 


daar A o re Tr a EN a, — a 
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V. General Entomology.—Two laboratory credits and one recitation credit per 
week, first term; two recitation and three laboratory credits per week, second term. 
Option for Seniors in Applied Science. | 


VI. Systematic Entomology.—Three or five laboratory credits per week, 
throughout the year. Elective for those who are taking or have taken Zoólogy V. 


VII. Vertebrate Anatomy.—Two laboratory credits and one recitation credit per 
week, first term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. Option for Juniors in 
Applied Science. 

VIII. Histology and Embryology.—Three laboratory and two recitation credits 
per week, second term. Required of Juniors in Home Economics. Option for 
Juniors in Applied Science. 


IX. Methods in Nature Study.—Bird life, habits of insects, aquaria. One 
and one-half laboratory or field credits per week, second term. Elective. 


A. Elementary Zoólogy.—Deals with forms of economic importance. Three 
recitation and one and one-half laboratory credits per week, first term. Required 
of Short-Course students in Agriculture and Domestic Science, first year. 
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Organizations. 


Athletic Association. 


asim VA tate OE. A ae XLI A m9 . President 
POPPE APE LE Dyk ae ees HA PAE RE Cee E SS ió e ui Vice-President 
JOUN PANOW a IA Ki d seres chart t Secretary-Treasurer 


Agricultural Club. 


HOWARD AÁTEERT DEPOR ui A te ets oo Ree ao wu President. 
Porno Jonna ERA «ss uk bis Tee vivax ea iS x . Vice-President. 
JdoNATHAN FARBNUM: CONBSEOOGK...... 2D ee ee aer hn Secretary. 
Watien CoLWELL TRONS: oc sce ok cin XA al weet Se dat Treasurer. 
Debating Club. 
E OE OUR EF a. eck RENA President. 
QUARTA SEL NI ov sins SOE CSD he ee ans bic ake Vice-President. 
PF ere AA ees A Swe 799 bi Secretary-Treasurer. 


COCFEOR C E IAN € (200 een aaa ae ee oc de Re P TO President. 
NS AE RENEE, a E ro ea e ECC" Vice-President. 
patie HB BIAR IQ eorr eee a Pe Oe ee Behe ny Secretary-Treasurer. 


Hanc W. o O A hama Etat er RER President. 
UB relie c Ron hi cl METTE PRENNE RS. Fn ee Le nee Vice-President. 
RAS CLEFTON W POETER.: sogon vate mee Ia OUR rom mr nion Secretary. 
Ns EA, ny, I wing aim: gi & ge à Treasurer. 


Science Club. 


Gear DANIELS WV AEE: S. oore SS iiem Re mh President. 
Jonw BARLOW, A. AAA lou i Chess qst iet Vice-President. 
Roptor LicfiRHYRHA ELE «eoe ow ese ow deg or Fa Sek Jr ge ee Seeretary. 


Cc. Tm cn 
NENNEN TS y » 1 
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Student Council, 


ENDE A AR nk sw vr UEM rax exa x usta RECETA aot President. 
(00 OLL RE de ES a DROP, ee SRE CUTE UR ae Vice-President. 
ENSE Pe SERSCAMOMMBG E 5k & ea A e e Secretary-Treasurer. 


Young Men's Christian Association. 


Harry BENJAMIN ÁLBRO............. eee ae UE sh ue ear die. NE President. 
UO UUTSCORLPMONTO quo MEME IER HIN TUR OST IO Vice-President. 
Buone W, RUPRRCH E. <<. Coke ar En oi^ hare A Ee ee Secretary. 
AR on. soo IAS yma een bh MoS x rcs ba ese Treasurer. 


Young Women’s Christian Union. ; 
ANNIE EnizA KENYON.......... Pe E CMS PERO 1 President. 
ERN TTS OO irl os ek oh. TA T S UL tnt E ina Vice-President. 
CEA dod i chives O Ya am e E E n Secretary. 
ENS ODER V V ce E aie LOK Ne Es e « cue ek ah Oate Treasurer. 


ETT oe ED II I Eusuue rane ln President. 
ELO MODA AED Cor. der WE So igi eer D S A tt Vice-President. 
Eb o EE ME unire dire roni S ru MID. auos Secretary-Treasurer. : 


AS RN E rA ERIS EE Due ache E s President. 
MEI Bic WV ABNOR APA O is ves do aue Captain. 
Immo J. Haas, oo as Tey vedere i Find ae ea SONORES Secretary. 
PERDE MS NET Au war, Ee O > Ls ERI Treasurer. 


R. W. Ruprecut......... LS naa a a Nae Y vw President. 
EMR C A Lo euo. o ta 2 ekg ee Vice-President. 
ae iier D PN c REUS PORRO ERIT. net Ea nee Treasurer. 
BEEN MI CPA ir coke iz rs cad PL ee Assistant Treasurer. 
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Alumni Association. 


Cmarin TrarroroD ARNOLD, 18904.......... eer yr rtr nn President. 


Providence, R. I. 


DELE Cocurss Kerr, 1908...... uns uer eh Rt Vice-President. 


Jon RASOR Erokep, 1900.......- c. wr t RR ae Secretary-Treasurer. 


Kingston, EL 


Executive Committee. 
C. T. ARNOLD, 1894 Joan R. ELDRED, 1900. 
Eprra C. Krrrmr, 1903, Leroy L. MouwcE, 1910. 
H. R. Tispaz, 1909. 
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Students. 
Graduates, 
A 

Amison, Elizabeth Ellen (B. S., Simmons College, '09) Bacteriology. . Kingston. 

Cobb, George Robert (B. S., Mass. Agr. College '08) Horticulture 
A ausi ao MIRA RC * e c eas m PEE e D ir Kingston. 

Hammett, Frederick Simons (B. S., Tufts College ha Chemistry and 
CIO E ENTRETIEN DUCERE SPICE PCR OT Kingston. 

Seniors. 
Andrews, Carmen Nichols, Appl. Sci... ...... se) oe) essa wan Slocum, 
Angilly, Charles Enoch, Jr., Civ. Eng................ TE salves A Providence. 
Caldwell, Dorothy Walcott, Civ. Eng....... TEC TT EA Woonsocket. 
Easterbrooks, Harold Arnold, Appl. Sci...................o..oo.o. Providence. 
Easterbrooks, Louis Church, Agr........... — ae a3 vobi ween Providence. 
powers, Clsenes Bland, Agr... ves. .0sevcnus re oa CERT RR ... Kingston. 
| Gilehrest, Clyde Ronald, Elec. Eng..................seus... Leominster, Mass. 
| Harris, Burton Kenneth, Chem. Eng................. seen Lime Rock. 
| 3 Env SOT MORRIE, BR os ieoaocescoczooRato eva ost usn Newport. 
sent, Robert Willard, Mech. Eng........ 2.65 02+ iesus see susan Woonsocket 
menyon, Annie Eliza, Appl. Sci............ caca c ER UD Usquepaug. 
OE Arthur Jacob, Civ. DE << on oss bo nics deus bs s ecc TRA Vi DOR Kingston. 
EN valium Thomas, AGE: oc Shas chs ab Be os Eco lop ete Pittsfield, Mass. 
Robinson, Benjamin Rowland, Mech. Eng.............. Bedford Station, N. Y. 
Ruprecht, Rudolf William, Appl. Sci........................ New York, N. Y. 
Safford, Howard Albert, Agr......... TENTE CR Providence. 
putos, Harriet Taber, Appl, Sei- ............ cui ov e ee ca West Kingston. 
Ee Ceylon Baymond, Civ. Eng......... ove tne ta Bridgeton. 
numos David Edmond, Jv, AP. cis eese cernes reda Bridgeton. 
Juniors. 
Buen Harry Benjamin, Eloo; EME... ccoo Se ése rue Duel Pontiac. 
Barlow, Henry Newell, Elec. Eng... ... 20.6 och ceeds ative. Wassaic, N. Y. . 

purelow, Carle Masry Appl. Sci..... 50.5.5. 06 eee ele ova Woonsocket. 
Priden, Frank Harold, Mech. Eng... . 2... 0.6004 ce cune eui Central Falls. 
Clark, Philip Harrison, Elec. Eng..................... Gn aAA Centreville. 
Cobb, Electra Henrietta, Home Econ................... .....Howardville, Va. 


Comber, Edward Anthony, Elec. Eng...................... Narragansett Pier. 
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Davis, Edgar George, Civ, Eng....... ESPA MI AL A Providence. 
ENE. Walter; Moch. BA. ieu yet mentem hm RT RA Pawtucket. 
Henderson, Ethel Pierce, Appl. 301........... esee Westerly. 
Johnson, Charles Varnum, Civ. Eng......-.. eer m nm nn Allenton. 
Larkin, Charles Herbert, Civ. Engis. (IVD «o... oe... eee ABhaway. 
Nutting, Bertha May, Home Hoon... .. 2. 2.065605 sae cae caren. Brickerville, Pa. 
Patterson, Arthur Jobn, Elec, Eng. ....-..--— eens eee no... Buffalo, N. Y: 
Richmond, Fred Allen, Elec, Eng... i n RR Hope Valley. 
Sherman, George William, Jr., Elec. Eng........................-> Lafayette. 
Slater, Aline Cordelia, Home Econ, ....... sa sr i mer Slocums. 
Steck Prank: Chem. MM o NJ. 
Sullivan, John Leo, Elec. Eng... ha N ee cee cele. Lomedale, 
Weber. Samuel C., JE, Agi 0: conosco IUS aman rrr enn Westerly. 
Sophomores. 
Ahrens, Bernard Alexander, Agr................ Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 
Alexander, Ralph Irwin, Mech. Eng................ eese Baldwinville, Mass. 
Baldwin, George Holland, Elec. Eng............... eese Valley Falls. 
Bates, Reuben Charles, Civ. Eng...» -ese seee <<... ... Longmeadow. 
Borden, Marion Wilhelmina, Home Econ........«..o eo... oooom... Providence. 
Brooks, John Charles, Elec. EOg..... +... 0.0... nn ... Ashton. 
Champlin, Charles Edwin, Elec. Eng..........+..-+ +++ «e... ... Westerly. 
Cohen, Benjamin, Elec. Eng.........-.........-.....»- New Bedford, Mass. 
Comstock, Jonathan Farnum, Agr...........--....-+-.++..++-.++..+- Cranston. 
Congdon, Esther Loomis, Home Econ.................++.++...+..+..Wakefield. 
Corr, William John, Chem. Eng s.e eei irast der «eo... 00 East Greenwich. 
Elkins, Dorothy Dearborn, Home Econ..............--..-.. Amesbury, Mass. 
Elkins, Marguerite White, Home Econ...........-........-...Amesbury, Mass. 
Ford, Alice Edith, Agr... .... 0.050000. rehus North Easton, Mass, 
Freeman, Philip Edwards, Eng................+..+-..++.....- Stony Creek, Va. 
Goodchild, Charles Isaac, Mech. Eng............. eee Providence. 
Mart, Crawford Peckham, Agr... ovo Ee ae, Oe ra Newport. 
Hauxhurst, Harold Williams, Elec. Eng.............««...... +... Providence. 
Hopkins, Raymond Canfield, Eng................- <<. c..... Shannock. 
Howe aos Ellis, Agr. so...) 2 ces LID e Ier TRIP Dennis, Mass. 
Irons, Walter Colwell, Agr......- oreet menm North Scituate. 
Bev. Levi Martin, Ov. Eng........ erre per rre AS Cranston. 
Raves, Edwim Roy, Elec. OE... mise hm East Greenwich. 
Porter, William James, Elec. Eng. ........ +... nnn .. Valley Falls. 
Potter, Charles Thornton, Agr... oo ios ia tuy ep VR eeu: Natick. 
Redding, William Francis, Civ. Eng... repere e ic eee bees Meshanticut. 
Bener Wale, Civ. DE. 000 0.1. eee ew mL ee ane, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reynolds, Arthur Leslie, Elec. Edg................¿-.« «<<... ..... Providence. 
Slocum, George Edwin, Elec. Eng...........+.-«. «o... «..... Providence. 
Stedman, Oliver Hazard, Mech. Eng.........-..+.. sees Peace Dale. 
Swift, Paul Gammons, Mech. Eng..................... West Falmouth, Mass. 


Taly, Wim Anty, Appl. Bel... corio ruat Peace Dale. 
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Turner, Walter Raymond, Appl. Sci........... vices n eer U Johnston. 
Webb, William Henry, Elec. Hing... ..... 0.0.0 vo. vase sweet cee: .. Cranston. 
EL Kanvon, aries a co Mee dees AA ABA Westerly. 
"ood. Suñe Stanton, Home Econ. ...... sve ode dal es OI Slocums. 
moung, James Hannibal, Appi, Sci... ise ale Mla in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Freshmen, 
aired, James Hilton, Mech. Eng... «so: ai Phea A ed IU, Ashton. 
Anderson, Edwin, Mech. EDg........<o.c.o<o........ ge arate ats BS Newport. 
Anderson, William Edward, Agr..... vs ceo REL TUYO. TREE. [UR Westerly. 
ned, Lows Whitman, Appl. Bela... oscuro VALN, Westerly. 
Aspinwall, Frederick Otto, Chem. Eng. ..................... 5. . Pawtucket. 
Babcock, Edwin States, Elec. Eng................«.ooo.o.... East Greenwich. 
peasy, Dennis Francis, Appl, Seb... cc. cone esd. oa ld Warren, Mass. 
maser, Frank Howard, Civ. nw... ews s PR SL Sharon, Mass. 
Benson, Robert John, Elec. Eng... 6 icc iecit tL Brockton, Mass. 
Pune: "Ieodore Edgar, IN A Rye et ot et A Westerly. 
Boulester, Edward James, Appl. 861. ..... 6650. Bee a 2 Providence. 
BI Joli Jr. Bio rin ote onus My LEVIS LU. Bristol. 
Brown, Herman Byron, Appl..BSel........... 12. sele Hope Valley. 
«Browning, Harold William, Appl. Scl............... «ooo... .... Matunuck. 
Burdick, John Hare Powell, Jr., Eng... .. ¿330.3 AV Wickford. 
NEEDS RTM EE i. LN roa eden iden aca Sa POR pieno ANUS C ae aS Providence. 
Lisov, John, Mesh. Eh... O bust A Tos ee: d m Newport. 
Clarke, Charles Browning, Civ. Eng. ..........,........ <.....«..... Wakefield. 
Vito. Henry Marsh, Civ. Egi... oe. dd Westerly. 
cuins Cedric Hamlin, Civ. Eng... +a «enon s rre doni V FENCE. Berkeley. 
Connor, Thomas Rowley, Elec. Eng.................... imr Peace Dale. 
CREE COCPIERTUTRETEITTPES IIT n ERIT M Providence. 
Esty, James Russell, Elec. Eng................. A Ea Ei ce Slatersville. 
Emeh, Myron Whitmarsh, Agr... 0.6.66 000+ seen Eg: ANCIEN Providence. 
Ford, Helen Wheeler, Home Econ..............c.o...¿.. North Easton, Mass. 
O E DAS UO ds eo yk a ees + els Oe pee eee New London, Conn. 
ll Gisdvs, OMG COR... oc cs as 5s nae an Sh «eee ba Kingston. 
SEMIS, Myron AGR PEE. o i oie. akg dt ba e atta ae SEEN VER Providence. 
O. Frodesiok Harris, Eng... ia en uer A ad Central Falls. 
Huntley, Herbert George, Eng................... Pee N New London, Conn. 
pone, Caron Walter, Civ, EE... dioses e Providence. 
Pearman, Borman Harry, Civ. Eng. ..... eere eres t nta Providence. 
Kinney, Lorenzo Foster, Jr., Appl. Sel............ooooooo o. 3E ad Kingston. 
Knowles, Chester Lewis, Appl. Sci.............:................ . Point Judith. 
MacLellan, Alexander Davies, Civ. Eng....... de. eves Ma A. ea beoe E pn Newport. 
Matthews, Wilfred Chipman, Elec. Eng..................ooo..... Providence. 
May, Cyril Mercer, Mech. Eng.......... eee de ede nen East Greenwich. 
Meears, Etta Elizabeth, Home Econ............... 0. «ooo. oo... Kingston. 
Nathanson, Joseph George, Elec. Eng................. o... ... Central Falls. 


Benton, Leroy Burgest, Eng... ies cet wes artt rt West Barrington, 
12 | 
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Nicholson, Olive; AppL Sei) «ss. sorore esa h ee eol a Pawtucket. 

Nicholson, Sarah Alice, Home Econ............. et er ae Pawtucket. 

Oslin, William Henry, Chem. Eng........-.- <<<... Ms Providence. 

Pember, Howard Stephen, Eng... ...... 02-6665 +0 Lore lara Westerly. 

Pollard, Raymond George, Mech. Eng.........++ «<<<... ...... Valley Falls. 

Price, Milton Harris, Agr....... DAE EET det SCOPRI S, TO Providence. 

Reiner, Frieda; Home Tod... so tr rte mr m yn Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bdner Herbert, Aa iege dre e re meme x en Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rollins, John Frank, Mech. Eng. ....... oer New London, Conn. 

Eun Louis Cre Eni. eius Aqu Ew p dr A Ge in e ste s Westerly. 

Safford, Edith Marie, Home Econ..............-............Laneaster, Mass. 

Shea, Joseph Francis, Elec. Eng............. eoo s. Valley Falls. 

Sherwin, LeRoy Merton, Mech. Eng............... esee Pittsfield, Mass. 

Snargo, Thomas John, Appl. Bol...... «+. cue vealed eek dn Westerly. 

Thayer, Harold Francis, Appl. Bei... 0). sag emm Woonsocket. 

Thornley, Albert Lewis, Appl: Bei.. >- -e nesis oce de eee li Pawtucket. 

Packer. Myron Griffin, EOZ. toles- oir cee UE own Wakefield. 

Turner, Harvey Robert, Civ. EMg.........«.. 61s cee en ea Providence. 

| Watson, Adelaide Gilbert, Home Econ................ cessi iune Peace Dale. 
Webster, Earl Clifton, Eng............. «e ees ee ene RR Providence. 

| Whittaker, LeRoy Allen, Elec. Eng..........+ ==... ..-. Central Falls. 
| Winslow, Lorrimer Alton, Elec. Eng........... «<<... <<... Valley Falls. 

| Young, Edwin Olney, Elec. Eng.............. usel eias a a East Greenwich. 


Irregular in Classification. 


Bullock, Dorothy Jennette, Home Econ............... eee Pawtucket. 
Croucher, Elizabeth, Home EcoN.........-.. 0 . «o... «o... 0. Newport. 
Diaz, George Soler, Elec. Eng.............« «+. 0... +... Havana, Cuba. 
Gillette, Mary Adelaide, Home Econ.............. eee Providence. 
Gillette, Sarah Elizabeth, Home Econ. ............ eese Providence. 
Goddard, Archie Coggeshall, Agr...........«.<.. eo... .oococcoommo.- Newport. | 
Hadley, Chester Brown, Mech. Eng.............. +... ..... Woonsocket. 
Henderson, Samuel James, Eng...............- sese Hingham Centre, Mass. 
Kimball’ Rhoda Evelyn, Agr......... erre South Dartmouth, Mass. 
Mason Howard, AR. ede ce eu yy xr Ir hr TES Pawtucket. 
Matteson, Wayne Thurman, Civ. Eng........... sees .. Block Island. 
Monos, Harry Lyden, Agr...... c xTM. North Marshfield, Mass. 
Nurent, James Francis, Wag... . aeri 46 ee RN RI er ed Providence. 
Fritts: Fred Sheldon. cV... aee ol ee ee he Ee TS e Lafayette. 
aro 5 CAVE AMPs 48 bh k QULA DO SELLAM EIS EU ee Auburn. 
Eonenni. Eben. George, Agr... recorre Edgewood. 
Ern mentees. MECA. Eng... 0o EI ETE New Bedford, Mass. 
Tyler, Earl Albert, Appl. Sci........... sra IE UMEN LESE Ca C Centreville. 
Whalen, William Joseph, Appl. Sci..........«.+..«<. «+... <.... Providence. 


White, Fred. Pierce, Chem... 0... ie uertit . „Pawtucket. 
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Blackler, Edwin Alston, Mech. Arts..................... e E .... Westerly. 
pude Robert, Jr,, Mech. Art... 645556 ooi ats Woonsocket. 
Caldwell, Frederick Wyllys, Mech. Arts.............. sese Woonsocket. 
En ar Edwis, Moch; Artal. coco reser esr ener nn Ra Westerly. 
EM vsu Artur, ABP. oes ise. ruv deli s a Silda ins Providence. 
Girard, Alphonse Herbert, Mech. Arts................. <<... .... Woonsocket. 
EA. Hobert Cay, Agri. ir aa Pawtucket. 
manne Ada LaPlaee, Dom. Boiss: o muss dss ace ween ss Lyme, Conn. 
Iur Meyer Indos Aur. sd. UL lee cv cc cence New York, N. Y. 
meorresnon, Lewis Francis, Apr... eso Sy re. Bristol. 
-Hoxsie, Harry Bailey, Agr..... Cw ene Rena ALE Quonochontaug. 
AAN AO EN E EE A E Central Falls, 
E Lorov. Leno Ai rd na a AD - .Apponaug. 
O'Keefe, John Andrew, Jr., Mech. Arts. ........ illius usse Providence. 
LL AERE IVIES  JUEREEERTIEUETTIUITICIE DIU URL S Panama, Panama. 
EEUU Heu James, Adis. oua rre gr yx PEE eee Lees Ansonia, Conn. 
Stowell, Leo Merrill, Agr.................... Ed A AA ra Hatfield, Mass. 
It dHden Macy, Dom. Sel. is sevice waar teie eee a ve ates O AN Jamestown. 
A E O A Pe Bek ome r rame enger ES Jamestown, 
END Gonvo Heum; WAGE) os iy cone pdr e denote entras yp: ye Pawtucket. 
ars Lola, Dom. Bel. i sir ores e St Rel Westerly. 
Poultry-Keeping. 

AE o a oe ire eee EPA I T2 Northboro, Mass. 
ENDO Molan Woo VC. A Meng a 3n Fe a ye Providence. 
EN ButiLindk, 5 obo ew Wem Rn d s S REISEN Providence. 
vus S EET ii a tt DS, AS Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Eur WN TULA Ao. cd ceu vasa EET RPA VERA Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
EE VV ELLER eorr o0, uon immer ane AMA 200 + +. Newport. 
Burbach, Meyers + coord NO ano City, 
Goodchild, William C................ R E Ss T F Providence. 
Gross, Andre......... EN ed orb pacdace Hann te op AR EAN . Saylesville, 
Hastings, Charles Byron............ CERTUS RS D Providence, 
TRAINS A CT is e in TT South Boston, Mass. 
Bonne Bedney E... eere entia deett d Lowell, Mass. 
NT ONU HG Cees Rao tyre tv Coe eae Eee re Pottstown, Pa. 
INN OOP) Didi «ira cases AA y Coventry. 
CAS WEE A pee MA S Claremont, H. N. 
E A OET O nr ew o Littleton, Mass. 
CL A A MA E EEEE TAREE EE TT ....Hoboken, N. J. 
BEEN EMD A a aa ee E eS Middlebury, Vt. 
lo 0 OAO e a n ah ari aN South Milford, Mass. 
NEE AA O ata A Providence. 
O EE T A EET S Néwnan, Georgia. 


Paine, Marcia Woodworth...................... AR Barnstable, Mass. 
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FPeletier. Walter Alberi... eonzexter J«neso Y «ORAE E Marlboro, N. H. 
Peters, George Albert.......... Da swa as En RE T xr Uc d .New Bedford, Mass. 
OEE ORION pice ss ken a geram mna V Rede es Ms UA SN Providence. 
SUPE PABA cia os Ohad ve e ae dt a a Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EOI Mary Adelaide... ouis LEER. INS R Sos Fall River, Mass. 
HORDEO, DU o mo duet aim Reno! re ix nece e EH an Ry MER New York, N. Y. 


SEO RENE sing Dye xS aT Ee X Room phe ENE CR ERR IURI ad ah Peace Dale. 
FC ATQ 61i A DER PE ODIO West Greenwich Center. 
C70. TRY WE Sv gy E A E ole Westerly. 
A A O e DOR AS Westerly. 
A A E II | Nee GORE Auburn. 
CO O Lc O AS East Providence. 
A E E RA East Providence. 
A E A O RAG E CANE LOU IER Providence. 
DEC EMIS S Lu bak speak ode n REE OS ee o ORUM € aceti West Kingston. 
Corne Dao M. A rre rr a RARA ei E Providence. 
GUSTO ME IGI ES a ob sis Sie eae LO des A Providence. 
OO Nonio Bi vin ys ein nts BA Es ke EXER Cea «Ux 4p roches deals Providence. 
AE. A A Cae eg aes ML wees Westerly. 
Orr A. ABO CU. LOI Sie E mro ane E Ue Sede reda Edgewood. 
pubs Giexve HL. OURO 40 os DX OR REIS onn PC t Ix Edgewood. 
FONL JAIMS .... AI E Yea xs Cambridge, Mass. 
FROM, Babel Cs oie oes ch E SON ERP ATA ee Ra Y EAS Wakefield. 
emer Atala Wc TA IG ER nuns, n Pawtucket. 
Groff, Susanna S......... ICE Sor eis ERE RR EIE Ek i n a Pace Re T Peace Dale. 
A ux e decus ram (e moe ets E iom oe Hg Ben Hope Valley. 
Monit MAS iin Pink ie Ege P RR a Cu e doen Providence. 
Oy Fic tu ood oss ean award n UN Led Ado cfr ode hel ud Providence. 
CL NA Cou. dd o TER UO S 0T a T IL Peace Dale. 
Mao Mahon. Busle- 2.1. ere phat Ar e p voee anys: oe T wo cm Westerly. 
Marias, Mes, ES. ii is eG yes wie? a Garon e MEE SUME dE US Westerly 
IDR Ue aaa A de® d Late AS Westerly. 
Mah BEWARE A A eee Newport. 
Morib Mov AAA A 95 eni RY DER. 
OIR coo. a e air dc aye ER e A RP East Greenwich. 
Publius. Tull escis hc Ry sant hor dart tet XUI USE RE Eq dnd A West Kingston. 
Kobudo iros ies i aos anch exar acm bos od hiec Rs Ua n Wakefield. 
IU o nS T VÉ: ETE TERETEETUO TEE T CO be mas OEIL E S ir s Hope. 
1005 NUNES UIN A A eee Peace Dale. 
Bonus Fu ENE WE Se beady alae nume hine AO t CLERC Mapleville. 
TU. REGN ADE Li iris erri ee ER 0 E OSE aa AA a Kingston. 
Tucker, Ethel Aldrich.............. BRI A REIS ite AS C AT Kingston. 
Voss IRE ti Li sioe ls RERO woe oats eros OR Wakefield. 
bid Basan IS, i-i ore en Ne reo EE O UN QUA Providence. 


MNWuber A rerit Imm kr YR cx D e P ED RE ED OREGON, 
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Graduate students... . 
BEEN Iesse goes 
00 APO 
Sophomores......... 
Freshmen. . 


Poultry Students....... 
Summer School...... 


Total number of students (none counted twice) 


Graduates.* 


1894. ] 
NAME AND ADDRESS. COURSE. OCCUPATION, | 

ADAMS, GEORGE EDWARD Agr. Chief of Dept. of Agriculture and 
Kingston. Professor of Agronomy,R.I.S.C. 

AMMONDS, GEORGE CLARENCE . Mech. Railroad Postal Clerk, on N. Y., 
5 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. N. 1. EX. R. ER. 

ARNOLD, CHAPIN TRAFFORD Agr. Electrical Contractor, Office 26 
61 Thurston St., Providence. Custom House St., Providence. 

BURLINGAME, GEO. WASHINGTON . Agr. Farmer. 

R. F. D. No. 2, Box 56, North 
Scituate. 
CLARK, HEsLEN May (Mrs. Ww. F. 
B. Leavitt), B. L., Smith College 
1899. Essex Fells, New Jersey. At home. 

KNowLES, JOHN FRANKLIN Mech. With Contractor John Bristow. 
A is GY oi diene + wd ue See Pawns 

tMapison, WARREN BROWN . Agri. 

MarHEWSON, Ernest HoxsrE Mech. Crop Technologist in Tobacco, 
Ph. B., Brown Universtiy, 1896. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
1486 Meridian Place, Washington, 

ix C. 

PECKHAM, REUBEN WALLACE . Agr. Market Gardener. 
Melville Station, Newport . 

RATHBUN, WILLIAM SHERMAN . Agr. With Printing Department, Eureka 
Northampton, Mass. Ruling and Binding Co., Holy- 

oke, Mass. 

RODMAN, GEORGE ALBERT Mech. Building Dept., Room 24, General 
New Haven, Conn. Office Bldg., N. Y.. N. H. & H. 

R. R. Co. | 

SARGENT, CHARLES LAWRENCE . Agr. Chemist, Murphy Varnish Co. 
Ph. D., Universitv of 
Pennsylvania, 1900. 
9 Thomas St., 
Newark, New Jersey. 

SLOCUM, SAMUEL WATSON. . . Agr. Carpenter. 
130 West Broad St., Westerly. 

SPEARS, JOHN BARDEN . Agr. Farmer. 


Foster Centre. 


* It is earnestly desired that graduates inform the college office of any permanent change 


of address 
T Deceased, 


" * 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. A COURSE. OCCUPATION. 
SWEET, STEPHEN ADELBERT . . Agr. Farmer. 
Slocums. 
TUCKER, GEORGE MASON . . . Agr. In charge of agricultural work on 
Ph. D., Göttingen, 1899. estate, Bluefields, Nicaragua. 
WILBER, ROBERT ARTHUR . . . Mech. Express Agent. 


East Greenwich. 


1895. 

ALBRO, LESTER FRANKLIN . . . Agr. Professional Singer. 
Melville Station, Newport. 

Burpick, HOWLAND . . . . . Agr. Instructor in Dairying, R. I. S. C. 

.. Kingston. 

CLARKE, CHARLES VEBRMAN . . Mech. Marine Engineer. 

Jamestown. | 

ELDRED, MABEL DEWriTT . . . Instructor in Drawing, R. I. S. C. 
Kingston. 

HAMMOND, JOHN EDWARD . . . Agr. Farmer. 

Jamestown. 

OaTLEY, LINCOLN NATHAN . . . Mech. Contractor and Builder; Coal 
Wakefield. Dealer. 

SCOTT, ARTHUR CURTIS . . Mech. Professor of Electrical Engineer- 
Ph. D., Univ. of Wisconsin, 1902. ing, Consulting Engineer, Univ. 
ERN Texas. of Texas. 

TEFFT, JESSE COTTRELL. . . . Mech. Purser, Newport and Jamestown 
Jamestown. 7 Ferryboat Co. 

Winsor, Byron EDGAR. . . . Mech. Poultryman. 

' Coventry. 
1896. 


Brown, May (Mrs. CHAkLES A. WHITE). At home. 
Narragansett Pier. 
GREENMAN, ADELAIDE MARIA 


(Mns. R. WALLACE PECKHAM) . At home. 
Melville Station, Newport. 
Kenyon, ALBERT Lewis . . . Mech. Farmer. 


35 Chestnut St., 
South Manchester, Conn. 


Moore, NATHAN Lewis Cass . . Agr. Fruit-Grower, citron culture. 
Venice, Florida. 

TABOR, EDGAR FRANCIS. . . . Mech. Calico Printer, U. S. Finishing Co., 
69 Doyle Ave., Providence. | Silver Spring Branch. 

*WILLIAMS, JAMES EMERSON . . Agr. 


* Deceased. 
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1997. 


NAME AND ADDRESS, COURSE. OCCUPATION. 


CARMICHAEL, Wintoowa SANDS. . Sci. Bookkeeper, Providence Journal 
Shannock. Co., Providence. 

Case, HERBERT EDWARDS Brown. Mech. Assistant Secretary, Foreign De- 
Ph. B., Brown University, 1900. partment, Amer. Board of Com- 
Graduate, Hartford Theological missioners for Foreign Missions, 
Seminary, 1904. 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

GRINNELL, ARCHIE FRANKLIN . . Mech. Head Designer, American Optical 
Southbridge, Mass. Co. 

Hanson, GERTRUDE Marr. . . Sci. Teacher. 
Kingston. | 

Hoxsin, Bessie BAILEY 
(Mrs. E. F. RuECKERT) . . . Sci. At home. 
98 Melrose St., Providence. 

KENYON, ALBERT PRENTICE . . Mech. Bookkeeper, Maxson & Co., West- 
10 West St., Westerly. erly. 

KENYON, CHARLES FRANKLIN . . Mech. Stationary Engineer, Boston, Mass. 
Shannock. 

LARKIN, JESSIE LOUISE. . . . Sci. Genealogist. 
98 Beach St., Westerly. 

MARSLAND, Louis HERBERT, . . Mech. Farmer and Fruit Grower. 
Provemont, Michigan. 

Tzrrr, ELIZA ÁLICB u 5. 2% Sci. Teacher, East Greenwich. 
1 Stanton St., Westerly. 

THOMAS, Inviro ate cd Mech. Designer of Patterns. y | 
2633 West Sterner St., Philadel- f 
phia, Pa. 


1898. 


ARNOLD, SARAH ESTELLE 


(Mrs. R. O. Brooks) . Sci. At home. 
975 East 18th St., Bióokiyn, N. a 
BARBER, GEORGE Wasamardn . . Agr. Agent, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
Lakewood. ance Co. 
CARGILL, EDNA MARIA 
(Mrs. Lesrer H. Brown) . . Sci. At home. 
4 Highland Ave., Lonsdale. 
CASE, JOHN Purin. iu Agr. With Brown Hoisting Machinery 
26 Cortland St., New York City. Company. | 
CLARK, WILLIAM CABE x unb. Sci. Secretary and Gen. Mgr. Sea- 
Wakefield. View Railroad Co. and Narra- 


gansett Pier Elec. Light and 
Power Co.; Mgr. Wickford | 
Light and Water Co. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. COURSE. OCCUPATION, 
CONGDON, HENRY Auaustus . . Mech. Farmer. 
Kingston. 
FLAGG, MARTHA REBECCA . . . Sci. At home. 
Hardwick, Mass 
HARLEY, WILLIAM FERGUSON . . Agr. Salesman, with Messrs. Callender, 


62 Hillside Ave., Providence. 


TURNER, HARRIETTE FLORENCE 


(Mns. Gro. M. TUCKER). . . Sci. 


Graduate, Drexel Institute, 1900. 
WILSON, GRACE ELLEN 


(Mas. W. F. Hartmyy . . . Sci. 


62 Hillside Ave., Providence. 


1399, 

BOSWORTH, ALFRED WILLSON . . Sci. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Brooks, PAE ORDWAY . . Sel. 


975 East 18th St., Brooklyn, N. da 


GEORGE, LILLIAN MABELLE . . . Sci. 


A. B. Univ. Ill., 1904. 

- Graduate, N. Y. State Library School, 
1910. 
1104 L. St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Harvey, MILDRED WAYNE. . . Sci. 


33 Wall St., New York City 


'" Kenyon, BLYDON ELLERY. . . Agr. 


Austin, Texas. 


KNOWLES, CARROLL. . Mech. 


127 Hamilton St., ds. 


KxowLes, HARRY . . Sci. 


Ph. B., Brown University. 1906. 
1182 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Lapp, MERRILL Augus., . . Mech. 


Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Morrison, CLIFFORD BREWSTER . Sel. 


543 Broad St., Providence. 


Owen, WILLIAM FRAZIER . . . Mech. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


PAYNE, ÉBENEZER . Sci. 


M. D., Univ. Michigan, 1904, 
ndora, California. 
13 


McAuslan. & Troup, Provi- 
dence. 


At home, Bluefields, Nicaragua. 


At home. 


Associate Chemist, N. Y. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. 

Consulting Chemist, Bacteriolo- 
gist, Microscopist, Food-Inspec- 
tion Expert, 191 Franklin St., 
New York City. 

Scientific Assistant, Library of 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Private Secretary, Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank. 
Instructor, School of Electrical 
Engineering, Univ. of Texas. 
Tool Designer, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co. 
Reporter, Newark Sunday Call. 


Sales Agent, Supply Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 
Chemist. 


Engineering Dept., General Elec- 
tric Co. 
Orange Grower, 


— = SS A cc. com a— —o—— — el n vm 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. 
PuruLipPS, WALTER CLARKE . 

Ph. B., Brown University, 1902. 

A. M., Brown University, 1903. 

1104 W. Illinois St., Urbana, Ill. 
REYNOLDS, ROBERT SPINK. . . 

Room 314, Gen. Office Bldg., 

New Haven, Conn. 

Rice, MINNIE ELIZABETH 
(Mrs. RoBERT J. SHERMAN) . 
Exeter Hill. 

SHERMAN, ABBIE GERTRUDE - 

(Mrs. BENJAMIN BARTON) 

56 Pavilion Ave., Providence. 
*SHERMAN, GEORGE ALBERT 
THOMPSON, SALLY RODMAN 

(Mrs. Lewis BALCH, JR.) 

Wakefield. 


COURSE. 


Mech. 
Mech. 


Sci. 


Sci. 
! Mech. 


Sel. 


1900. 


BRIGHTMAN, Henry MAXSON . Mech. 
50 Church St., New York City. 

Cnoss, CHARLES CLARK . 

Detroit, Mich. 

ELDRED, JOHN RALEIGH 
Kingston. 

FISON, GERTRUDE SARAH 
(Mns. Jonn W. Root). . 
1097 Prospect Place, v genre N. Y. 

Fry, JoHN JOSEPH . 

A. B., Oberlin, 1904. 
Cusch. Conn. 

GODDARD, EDITH. 

(Mns. LAWRENCE B. REED) . 
10 North St., Plymouth, Mass. 

KENYON, ÀMOS LANGWORTHY . 
Wood River Junction. 

Munro, ARTHUR EARLE . EE 
Ph. B., Brown University, 1902. 
41 George St., Providence. 

SouLE, RALPH Kaisan "d 
Box 4509, West Park Station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

STEERE, ANTHONY ENOCH . 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Mech. 


Mech. 


Sci. 


Mech. 


Sci. 
Agr. 


Sci. 


Sci. 


Mech. 


r ——— 


RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE. 


1 l 
OCCUPATION, 


Instructor in English Literature, 
University of Illinois. 


Assistant Engineer, Bridge Dept., 
N; Y., N. H. € H. R. KR. Co. 


At home. 


At home. 


At home. 


Heating and Ventilating Engineer 
with B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

Supt. of Inspection, Chalmers 
Motor Co. 

Instructor in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, E, I. 8. 0. 


At home. 

Prnieipal, Coscob School. 
At home. 

Dairyman. 


Attorney-at-Law, 49 Westminster 
St. 


Resident Engineer, charge Resi- | 
deney No. 3, New York State 
Barge Canal. 


o —— 


* Deceased. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS, 

STILLMAN, LENORA ESTELLE 

1229 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TuckER, BERTHA Doors 

R. F. D. No. 2, Box 105, 

Swansea, Mass. 
WHEELER, CHARLES NOYES. . 

97 Garden St., Pawtucket. 
WiLsoN, Josepa ROBERT 

Allenton. 


BRAYTON, CHARLES ANDREW . 
Hope, R. F. D. 
Briaes, NELLIE ALBERTINE . 
Providence. 
BURGESS, CHARLES STUART . 
264 Sayles St., Providence. 
CLARNER, LOUIS GEORGE Kart, Jn. 
Arnold's Mills. 
Dawtrey, EDNA ETHEL . 
Kenyon. 
Denico, ARTHUR ALBERTUS . 
40 Park Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
* JAMES, RUTH HORTENSE 
(Mns. HERBERT E. Rouse) . 
SHERMAN, ANNA BROWN 


COURSE. 


Sci. 


Sci. 


Sci. 


Mech. 


1901. 


Agr. 


49 Roger Williams Ave. ‘Providence 


SHERMAN, ELIZABETH Acres ; 

41 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
SMITH, Howaro Dette 

A. M., Brown University, 1904. 

Ph. D. , Tufts College, 1906. 

14 Holden St., Lowell, Mass. 
STEERE, RoENA HoxsrE 

98 Fifield St. Providence. 
WILBY, JOHN . 

Flat River, Missouri. - 


CLARKE, LATHAM 
A. M., Brown University, 1903. 


Ph. D. , Harvard University, 1905. 


Boylston Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


OCCUPATION. 
‘Teacher. 


Dressmaker. 


Clerk, Wm. H. Haskell Manufac- 
turing Co. | 
Surveyor, Alberta, Canada. 


Farmer. 


Stenographer, R. I. 
Trust Co. 

Draughtsman, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co. 

Farmer. 


Hospital 


Traveling for F. E. Compton & Co. 

With American Telephone | and 
Telegraph Co., Traffie Dept. 

Publisher. 

Stenographer. 

Instructor in Chemistry, Lowell 


Textile School. 


Stenographer, 
Cowell Co. 
Supply Clerk, Central Lead Co. 


with Anthony & 


Instructor in Chemistry, Har- 


vard University. 


* Deceased. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. COURSE. OCCUPATION. 


FERRY, OLIVER NEEDHAM. . . Mech. In charge of Production Dept., 
8 Armington Ave., Providence. Maxwell-Briscoe Mfg. Co. 

Maxson, RALPH NELSON . . Chem. Professor Inorganic Chemistry, 
Ph. D., Yale University, 1905. State University. 


366 Transylvania Park, 
Lexington, Ky. 

PrrkiN, RoBERT WILLIAM . . Mech. Farmer. 
Rockville, Conn., R. F. D. No. E 


1903. 
BARBER, Kare Grace . . . Gen. Sci. Micro-analyst, Bureau of Chem- 
Ph. D., Yale University, 1906. | istry, U.S. Department of Agri- 
1104 L. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. culture. 
Conant WALTER AIKEN . . . Agr. Dairying, The Conant and Clem- 
| Temple, N. H. ent Farms, Hillsboro County. 
| GODDARD, WARREN, JR. . . . Mech. Minister, Church of the New Jer- 
Graduate, New Church Theo- usalem. 
| logical Schot, 1907. 
| | 89 Prospect St. , Fall River, Mass. 
| KEEFER, EDITH CiROmaa Ri taal Biol. Teacher of Mathematics, Miss 
63 West 48th St., N. Y. City. Spence’s School. 
Kent, RAYMOND WARREN ,. . Chem. Chemist, Diamond Rubber Co. 


A. M., Harvard University, 

1904. Akron, Ohio. | | 
| TEFFT, ERNEST ALLEN . . . El. Eng. With Amer. Locomotive Works. 
M Broadway, Providence. 


! 1904. 

ll BALLOU, WILLARD ALGER . . Biol. Instructor in Mathematics, Pratt 
ik 332 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn, Institute. 
| ! y N. X. 
" Quinn, Many Louise. . . . . Biol. Teacher of Botany and Physi- 
' NN 510 South Van Buren Ave., ology, East High School. 
WE | Green Bay, Wis. 
| RopMAN, WALTER SHELDON . . El. Eng. Adjunct Professor of Electrical 
i | M.S.,R.I.C. A. M. A., 1907. : Engineering, University of 
| | | Wertland St., University, Va. . . Virginia. | 
| 
n 1905. 

| 

| CHAMPLIN, SARAH ELIZABETH . Gen. Sci. Bookkeeper, Burt Mfg. Co., 226 
il 102 Wesleyan Ave., - Eddy St. 

l Providence. 


NAME AND ADDRESS. COURSE. 
Dow, Victor WELLS . High. Eng. 
Hampton, Va. 
GILMAN, JEAN . High. Eng. 
Hampton, Va. 
HARRALL, NELLIE ARMSTRONG. Gen. Sci. 
Graduate, Sargent School of 
Physical Education. 
Wakefield. 
1906. 
ARNOLD, BENJAMIN Howarp . EI. Eng. 
32 Vine St., Lynn, Mass. 
Berry, WALLACE NOYES El. Eng. 
Interlachen, Fla. 
ELKINS, MARION GRAHAM . Gen. Sci. 
10 Moody St., Amesbury, 
Mass. 
HARDING, LEE LAPLACE . High. Eng. 
Lyme, Conn. 
KEYES, FREDERICK GEORGE . Chem. 
Sc. M., Brown Univ., 1907. 
Ph. D., Brown Univ. 1909. 
Boston, Mass. 
NicHOLS, Howarp MARTIN El. Eng. 
601 Collins Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Sisson, CORA EDNA Gen. Sci. 
.M. S., Brown Univ., 1910. 
Wickford. 
WiLKINSON, ALBERT EDMUND. Agr. 
Lyndon Centre, Vermont. 
1907. 


BARBER, ARTHUR HOUGHTON . Mech. Eng. 
East Greenwich. 

COGGINS, CALVIN LESTER . . 
M. S. Dartmouth College, 1910. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

FERRY, Jay RUSSELL . 
525 West 160th St., 
New York City. 

KELLOGG, Davi» RAYMOND . . Chem. 
1559 Highland St., 

Columbus, O. 


El. Eng. 


High. Eng. 
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OCCUPATION. 
In Office of Superintendent of 
Trade School, Hampton Institute. 
Assistant to Director of Trade 
School, Hampton Institute. 
Instruetor in Physieal Training, 
RESO 


Gas Engine Engineering Dept., 
General Electric Co. 


Student, Yale University, 231 
Park St., New Haven, Conn. 

Teacher of Mathematics and Phy- 
sics, Conn. Literary Institution, 
Suffield, Conn. 

Research Laboratory of Theo. 
Chemistry, Mass. Institute of 
Technology. 


Commercial Engineer, Electric 
Renovator Co. 


Teacher. 


Horticulturist, Lyndon Institute. 


In business. 


Instructor in Physics, Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 


Draughtsman for Post & McCord, 


44 East 23d St., New York City. © 


Instructor in Chemistry, Ohio 
State University. 


a 
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COURSE. OCCUPATION. 


. El. Eng. With General Electric Co. 


NAME AND ADDRESS, 


KENDRICK, WINFIELD SMITH . 
32 Vine St., Lynn, Mass. 
Lamonp, JOHN Kenyon 
M. A., Yale Univ., 1908. 
Ph. D., Yale Univ., 1910. 
5 Stowe Ave., Middletown, Conn. 
Lewis, Harry REYNOLDS . . Agr. Prof. Dairying and Poultry Hus- 
17 Jones Ave., bandry, Rutgers College. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
MACOMBER, MINER SANFORD 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
TUCKER, ETHEL ALDRICH 
Fiskeville. 


El. Eng. Instructor in Mathematics, Wes- 
leyan University. 


Chem. Assistant Chemist, New Jersey 
Agr. Experiment Station. 

Gen. Sei. Primary Teacher, Lippitt Hill 
School, Cranston. 


1908. 


Drew, Josera DRAKE . . . Chem. 
Gary, Indiana. 

FIELD, CLESSON HERBERT . 
C. E., Lehigh Univ., 1909. 
3719 Locust St., Phila., Pa. 

FISKE, HERBERT ANDREW . El. Eng. Electrical Engineer, Railroad 
Boone, Iowa. Company. 

GARDINER, ROBERT FRANKLIN . Chem. Asst. Chemist, Bureau of Soils, 
1407 Chapin St., U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Washington, D. C. 


Civ. Eng. With Designing and Estimating 
Dept., Schuykill Bridge Works. 


Gory, EDWARD ALLEN . El. Eng. Eleetrical Engineer. 

88 Chandler St., 
Boston, Mass. 

KENYON, SUSAN ELNORA 
(Mns. FRED K. CRANDALL) . Biol. At home. 

Westerly. 

MITCHELL, CLovis WILLIAM . Civ. Eng. Teacher, Mathematics and Sci- 
248 Montauk Ave., New Lon- ence, Manual Training High 
don, Conn. School. 

Ross, ORPHA LILLIE . : Gen. Sci. Teacher, Jackson College, Jackson, 
Peace Dale, R. F. D.. Miss. 


SHELDON, GEORGE WARE El.Eng. Student, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
124 St. James Ave., Boston. nology. 

SHERMAN, Many ALBRO . . . . Agr. On Poultry Plant. 

. Lehigh Hill, Portsmouth. 

SMITH, JOHN LEBROC El. Eng. Graduate Student, Lehigh Univer- 


South Bethlehem, Pa. sity. 
WHIPPLE, LUCIUS ALBERT . Civ. Eng. Teacher, Mathematics and Physi- 


Greenville. 


cal Science, The Abbott School, 
Farmington, Me. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. 
CARGILL, RHoBIE LUCELIA . 
Abbott Run. 


CRAIG, JAMES McINTYRE . 


Laurel Ave., Hollywood, California. 


CRANDALL, Far KENYON 
R. F. D. No. 1, Westerly. 
FRENCH, Henry FRANK 
42 Barrett St., Lynn, Mass. 
Howe, ALBERT MENDEL 
741 Pleasant St., 
Brockton, Mass. 
IKNowrEs, WALTER 
127 Hamilton St., 
Providence. 
LEE, ALFRED ROGERS 
Washington, D. C. 


Moran, WALTER JOHN 
Willimantic, Conn. 

Movzn, Lours EARL 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

RockwrLL, Ruby BELLE 


North Bennington, Vermont. 


SMITH, ELMER FRANCIS 
Essex Fells, New Jersey. 


TispALE, Harry ROBERT 
Box 263, New London, 
Conn. 

Tucker, ELLEN CAPRON . 
Kingston. 


BunaEss, PAUL STEERE 
310 E. Green St., 
Champaign, Ill. 


CARPENTER, RANDOLPH Haywoop El. Eng. 


Bachelor Hall, Todd St., 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


1909. 


COURSE. 


Appl. Sci. 


Agr. 
El. Eng. 


El. Eng. 


Civ. Eng. 


Agr. 


Civ. Eng. 


Civ. Eng. 


Chem. 


El. Eng. 


. Chem. 


Gen. Sci. 


1910. 
Chem. Eng. 


Agr. 
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OCCUPATION, 

Teacher of Science and Mathema- 
tics, High School, 249 Main St., 
Groveland, Mass. 

Head Gardener on C. E. Norton 
Estate. 

Farmer. 


Testman, General Electric Co. 


With Old Colony Street Railway 
Co. 


Construetion Dept., N. Y. N. H. 
& H. Railroad. 


Junior Animal Husbandman, in 
Poultry Investigations, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Levelman, N. Y.,N.H.,& H. R.R. 
Co. | 

Dept. State Engineer, Barge Canal 

Office. 
Teacher of Science, High School. 


Instruetor in Mathematies and 
Science, and Athletic Coach, 
Kingsley School. 

Student, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, 20 St. James Ave., 
Boston. 

Teacher, West Kingston. 


Graduate student, University of 
Illinois. 


In Testing Dept., Westinghouse 
Electrice Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


CUMMINGS, ROBERT WiwTHROP Mech. Eng. With General Electric Co. 


132 South Common St., 
Lynn, Mass. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS. 

GoopALE, RALPH WALDO . 
24 College St., 

New Haven, Conn. 

Harpy, JOHN IRA 
Waterbury, Conn. 

HEATH, BERTHA May 
Lunenberg, Mass. 

Kenyon, Amos HARRIS, . 
124 Cedar St., 
Pawtucket. 

LAMOND, HELEN ScoTT 
Usquepaugh. 

MouwcE, Leroy LEIDMAN 
North Marshfield, Mass. 

PEABODY, GEORGE ABBOTT 
310 Clinton St., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

SHERMAN, JOHN LELAND . 
Providence. 

SMITH, HIRAM JAMESON 
200 Park Ave., 
Woonsocket. 

WAGNER, ALBERT FREDERIC 
21 University St., 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

WHEELER, RicHarp Howes 
Box 982, 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

WORRALL, Davin ELBRIDGE 
51 College House, 
Cambridge,- Mass. 


COURSE. 


Civ. Eng. 


Gen. Sci. 
Agr. 


El. Eng. 


Gen. Sci. 
Agr. 


El. Eng. 


Agr. 


Civ. Eng. 


El. Eng. 


El. Eng. 


Chem. 


OCCUPATION, 
With N. ¥., N. H., & H. B. KR. 
Co. 


Assistant Secretary, Y. M. C. A. 


Student, State Normal School, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

Asst. Traffic Chief, American Tel. 
& Tel. Co. 


Teacher, Kenyon. 
Teacher. 


Eleetrieal Test Engineer, with 
General Electric Co. 


In Engineering Dept., Grand 
Trunk Railway System. 


Asst. Instructor in Electrical Meas- 
urements, Physics Dept., Purdue 
University. 

Electrical Test Engineer, with 
General Electric Co. 


Graduate Student, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Admission 
certificate 
Civil engineering 
College— 
ESOS. sic rito 31 foundation.. : 
poultry, special course.........3 location 
requirements 
short courses | Corporation 
Agrieultural experiment station..... Courses of study 
establishment agriculture 
applied science 
| certificates 
Agricultural club 
Agriculture : engineering 
college course home economies 
extension work 


Departments of instruction......... 
Deposit 
Diploma, fee 
Domestic science 
Dormitories 
Drawing— 
freehand 
toil  NNRNFERRZETEEO 
Drill, military 
Economies 


Electrical engineering........21,22,69 
Employment for students 
Engineering 
Certificate— chemical 20, 23, 54 
admission by | | ivi 20, 22, 70 


short courses leading to........ 
Chemical engineering........20, 23, 54 
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